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FOREWORD 


I have much pleaaure in introducing this National Plan prepared 
by the CSentral Advisory Board of Physical Education and Recreation, 
after considerable care and thought. Such reports often suffer from the 
handicap of not being realistic enough. They are content with the formula¬ 
tion of certain general ideas, whicli may be quite sound in theory but not 
capable of being translated into practice. This Report has adopted a 
different approach and has given a detailed plan based on actual 
experience of the existing conditions and some idea of the limited 
resources likely to be available, f would like to invite attention to the 
aims and objectives of Physical education as formulated by the Board 
in bold and imaginative terms, visualising it as an integral part of the 
total process of education and setting them in the context of the broail 
aims 'and purposes of our national life. One would endorse whole¬ 
heartedly the opening sentence of the Report whicih says : ^‘Physical 
education is Education. It is education through physical activities for 
the development of the total personality of the child to its fuIlneFs and 
perfection in body, mind and spirit”. 

In the subsequent chapters, it goes on to analyse the meagreness of 
the present facilities for Physical education and the lack of resource's 
which makes it almost impossible to meet even the minimum needs by 
way of playgrounds, equipment, gyraanasia and trained personnel for 
oiganizing inspection and supeivision effectively. It makes a number of 
ingenious and practical suggestions for dealing with this situation with 
due regard to the claims of economy and indicates the part which various 
organisations, particularly local authorities, can play in developing a 
national pattern of Physical education. It offers useful advice about the 
training of teachers and the general reorientation of school work so that 
it may make an effective contribution to the broad purposes of Physical 
education. I am particularly happy to find that a good deal of attention 
has been given to the problem of providing recreational fadhtios for all 
sections of the community. If we adopt a too formal approach to the 
problem of Physical education, its impact on the life of the nation is 
likdy to be limited and unstiroulating. If, on the other hand. Physical 
education is set in the wider context of Recreation, it will not only 
devdop physical fitness but also sUmolate social and cultural activities. 
The movement would then become national in a broader and deeper sense 
and impinge not only on the life of school and college students but the 
eommunity as a whole. I hope all tliose, who are interested in the 
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evolution of a properly balanced system of education in the country, will 
give proper attention to this Report, which is the first attempt of the kind 
made on a country, wide basis. 

T should like to take this opportunity to express the thanks of the 
Ministry of Education to the members of the committee and others who 
have made the completion of this work possible. 


K. (i. SATYIDATN 

Now Delhi, Educational Adviser 

3rd May, 1956. to th Government of India. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Ever since the attainment of Indei)enflence, the Government of India 
have been increasingly aware of the problem of the physical well-being of 
the people. They accordingly appointed an Advisory Board of Physical 
Education and Recreation consisting of the following : 

1. Syed Ashfaque Husain, 

Joint Secretary, Ministry of Education (Chairman) 

2. Shri G.D. Sondhi, 

Bamboo lx>dge, Sabathu (Simla Hills) 

3. Swami Kuvalayananda, 

Director, K.S.M.Y.M. Samiti, Lonavla-Poona (Bombay) 

4. Shri P.M. Joseph, 

Director, Government Training Institute for Physical Education,. 
Kandivali, (Bombay) 

5. Shri H.V, I>shpande, 

Liaison Officer, Home Guards, Madhya Pradesh, Amravati (M.P.)- 
0. Shri 8.M. Hadi, 

Honorary Advisor (Sports and Physical Education) Ministry of 
Education, Government of India, New Delhi. 

7. Shri P.N. Mathur, 

Administrative Commandant, Prantiya Raksha Dal, Lucknow 
(U.P.) 

8. Shri K.N. Roy, 

Chief Inspector, Physicai Education and Youth Welfare, West 
Bengal, 30, Rama Krishna Samadhi Road, Calcutta (W. Bengal). 

9. Shrimati Leela Dey, 

Inspector of Physical Education and Youth Welfare (Women),. 
West Bengal, Writers’ Building, Calcutta (W. Bengal). 

10, Dr. Zakir Husain, 

Vice-Chancellor, Aligarh University, Aligarh (U.P.) 

11. Dr. A.W. Howard, 

Principal, Christian College of Physical Education, Lucknow 
(U.P.) 

Shri C. C. Abraham, Principal, Y.M.C.A, College of Physical Educa¬ 
tion, Madras, was also a member of the Board and he was fully associiatcd 
with all stages of this report till its finalisation. His sudden and untimely 
death has rendered the Board poorer and I should like to place on record 
my sincere tribute to his willing cooperation and his valuable services to 
to the Board, 



Apart from advising the Government on various matters specifically 
referred to it, the Board felt that they ought perhaps to submit to the 
Government, for the consideration of the various authorities concerned in 
the country, a comprehensive national plan of Physical Education and 
Becreation. After considering this fully and agreeing upon the general 
principles of approach, the Board set up the following Sub -Committee to 
prepare a draft in the light of tiieir discussion : 

(1) Shri P.M. Joseph, 

Principal, Government Training Institute for Physical Education, 
KandivaJi, Bombay. (Convener) 

(2) Shri C.C. Abraham, 

Principal, Y.M.C.A. College of Physical Education, Saidapet, 
Madras. 

(3) Shri S.M. Hadi, 

Former Deputy. Director of Public Instruction, Hyderabad State, 

(4) Shri H.V. De«hpande, 

Vice-President, National Association of Physical Education and 
Recreation, India, Amravati. 

The Sub-Committee was given the following terms of reference :— 

“To consider the existing arrangements for ^Physical education and 
Recreational activities in the country, especially in schools and colleges 
and tcj suggest means, long-term and immediate, for improving them and 
making th(?m more effective with particular reference to :— 

(a) Whether, and in w'hat way. Physical education should be made 

compulsory in schools and colleges, 

(b) the content of Physical education to be imparted at different 
stages and for different types of schools, 

(c) the availability of instructional personnel, and 

(d) courses of instruction at schools and colleges of Physical 
education.” 

The Sub-Committee’s draft was considered by the Board, which then 
Appointed the following sub-committees :— 

(i) Sub-Committee on Norms of Physical Fitness : 

Shri C.C. Abraham, Principal, Y.M.C.A. College of Physical Educa* 
tion, Madras ; Shri P.M. Joseph, Principal Government Training Institute 
for Physical Education, Kandivali; and Shri G.D. Sondhi, Honorary 
Adviser (Youth Welfare), Ministry of Education (Convener). 

(ii) Sub-Committee on Syllabus of Physical Education for 
Boys: 

Shri P. M. Joseph, Principal, Government Training Institute for 
Physical Education, Kandivali (Bombay) ; Shri K.N. Roy, Chief Inspector 
of Physical Education, West Bengal i Shri G.D. Sondhi, Honorary Adviser 



(iii) 

<Youth Welfare), Ministry of Education and Dr. A.W. Howard, Principal, 
'Christian College of Physical Education, Lucknow (U.P.) (Convener). 

(iii) Sub-Committee on Syllabus of Physical Education for 
Girls : 

Shrimati T.V. Sabnis. Lecturer, Government Training Institute for 
Physical Education, Kandivali (Bombay); Shrimati D.J. Joseph, Lecturer, 
Y.M.C.A. College of Physical Education, Madras ; Kumari Pushpa Anand, 
Directress of Physical Education, Punjab University ; Dr. A.W. Howard, 
Principal, Christian College of Physical Education, Lucknow (U.P.) ; and 
.^Shrimati Leela Dey, Inspector of Physical Education and Youth Welfare 
'(Women), West Bengal (Convener). 

The reports of these sub-committees were c^insidered by the Board 
And they are given, as approved by the Board, os Appendices to this 
report. 

The final report was again considered as a whole by the Board and 
Approved .at their meeting on January 10, 11 and 12. 1956. The 

report as now submitted is thus the result of prolonged and earnest consi¬ 
deration on the part of the Board, and it is hoped that it may be of some 
'Use to those engaged in or concerned with Physical education and Becrea- 
■tion in their task of promoting the physical fitness and well-being of the 
mation. 


ASHFAQUE HUSAIN 
Chairman, 

New Delhi. Central Advisory Board of Physical 

^rd April, 1956. Education and RecnAtion. 



CiHAFTER I 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION : ITS AIMS AND OBJECmVES 
AND ITS PLACE IN NATIONAL LIFE 

Physical education is education. It is education through physical 
activities for the development of the total personality of the child to its 
fullness and i)erfec5tion in body, mind and spirit. Immediately, it is con- 
eerned with the develojwnent of ])hysical fitness. In striving for such 
fitness, however, Physical education has necessarily to train the child’s 
mental, moral and social qualities, arouse its awareness of environment 
and develop alertness, presence of mind, resourcefulness, discipline, co- 
'operation and the spirit of resi)ect, sympathy and generosity towards 
'Others—qualities that are essential for a happy and well-adjiisU'd life in a 
fre(^ and democratic world. Physical education can thus make a very 
-valuable contri])ution tc» our national life. 

Physical education has a great part to play in developing the demo¬ 
cratic way of life. Under good leadership, it can create in the minds of 
children a sense of individual responsibility and self-respect and a regard 
for the rights and privileges of others. Children can be trained in the art 
•of self-discipline, which is fiindamental to democracy, through organised 
•games and sports, through books, magazines, radio etc. A^aluable training 
can be given in human relationships to a child cm the playground. Atti- 
'tudes and habits are difficult to develop in a formal classroom; only through 
actual experiences in life can they be properly developed in children. 
Popular Misconceptions about Physical Education 

The term “Physical Education” in its broad sense is not yet properly 
understood in our country. It is often confused with “Physical Training”, 
“Physical Culture”. “Gymnastics”, “Sports”, “Drill”, etc. It is neces- 
osary, therefore, to clarify these terms. 

“Physical Training” is often used as a synonym for Physical educa¬ 
tion, but the two are quite different. Physical Training is rather what 
is done in the Army; it is that programme of physical conditioning w-hich 
jneninthe Army are required to go through as preparation for their 
(rigorous duties. Such training includes conditioning exercises, mass 
^calisthenics, marching, gymnastics etc. The main purpose of “Physical 
Training” is to toughen the individual and make him physically fit and 
robust. “Physical Training” is, therfore, mainly concerned with the 
improvement of the individual’s physical fitness. 

“Physical Culture” is the building of a beautiful body. Through 
weight-lifting and specially selected individual exercises, the muscles of the 
Jtx)dy are developed and controlled. 
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The term ^^Gymnastics”, as ordinarily understood, refers to ezerciseGF 
that are adapted to or performed in a gymnasium or akhara^ It includes^ 
exercises done on various kinds of gymnastic apparatus, including the 
parallel bar, horizontal bar. horse, Roman ring, stall bars, malkambh etc. 

The term ‘'Sports*’ refers to team games such as Football, Hockey, 
Cricket, Basketball, Volleyball, Kabaddi, Kho-Kho etc. and also Track and 
Field games and Swimming. Many Principals of colleges and Headmasters- 
of schools frequently think of “Sports” as Physical education. It may, 
however, be pointed out that, while sports olFor a very important contri¬ 
bution to the broad Physical education programme, they are by no means- 
the whole of Physical education. 

“Mass Drill” is a series of calisthenic exercises done in cadence. 
These exercises are conducted under the supervision of a leader, either* 
with or without music. In many schools aud colleges. Mass Drill is- 
taking the place of Physical education. The reason why Mass Drill is 
gaining ground is because of its spectacular effect and the apparent order* 
and discipline that is maintained by the participants. 

Definition 

Physical education is much broader and much more meaningful than 
“Physical Training”, “Physical Culture”, “Gymnastics”, “Sports” or “Mass* 
Drill”. While it may include all the above activities, it is more closely 
allied to the larger process of education, of which it is a vital part. It has,. 
therefore, been rightly defined as “education of the physical and through 
the physical.” It is no doubt concerned with the development of organic 
fitness and ncuro-muscular skills, but it has something more to do than 
build strong and healthy bodies. Through a well-directed Physical odu* 
cation programme, childivn engage in activities which are not only condu¬ 
cive to building up their organic health but which also contribute to their* 
mental and emotional health and develop their social qualities. 

Aims and Objectives of Physical Education 

The aims and objectives of Physical education depend to a great- 
extent on the political and social changes that take place in a society.. 
India has recently achieved political freedom and chosen to become a- 
secular democratic republic. This means that Physical education must- 
make its contribution to the development of such qualities of body, mind 
and character as will enable our children to shoulder the responsibilities: 
of democratic citizenship. 

To recapitulate briefly, the aim of Physical education must be ta 
make every child physically, mentally and emotionally fit and also to 
develop in him such personal and social qualities as will help him to live; 
happily with others and build him up as a good citizen. More definitely 
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and specifically, the objectives of Physical education may be stated as 
follom:— 

(1) Development of organic fitness; 

(2) Development of neuro-muscular skills; and 

(3) Development of character and personality. 


Chapteb II 

PRESENT STATUS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Physical education is today accepted as an essential part of educa¬ 
tion, and no state or educational authority in the country questions the^ 
need for it. There is nevertheless considerable confusion in interpreting’ 
ivhat precisely Physical education is and what its programme should be. 
Facilities provided arc meagre ; the academically loaded curriculum spares- 
little time for a regular and efiectivc programme of Physical education. 
Leadership standards also differ widely. It is, however, gratifying to* 
note that there are increasing signs of a broader outlook, and some pro¬ 
gressive trends are visible. This chapter attempts to give a general 
picture of the existing arrangements for Physical education in schools. 

Facilities 

Playgrounds : There is a concentration of Secondary schools andf 
colleges in urban areas, particularly in the larger (nties. These institutions 
are usually located in congested areas. They probably 8t.-irted in a small 

perhaps as Primary schools in rented rooms or buildings, ami 
gradually grew into bigger institutions handling large numbers and higher 
classes. Being generally under private management, their financial 
resources are limited and only the very minimum of facilities are provided* 
In these circumstances, playgrounds and facilities for Physical education 
sufier most. Even schools with reasonable financial resources find it 
difficult to get open playgrounds if they are situated in a city, because 
of the prohibitive cost of land. There is however a school here or there, 
under progressive management, with spacious grounds, well laid out and 
maintained. 

With the pattern of the city usually followed by other areas and 
with little appreciation for the need for playgrounds,, schools do not usually 
possess adequate grounds, even in rural areas. Schools consist of buildings, 
just large enough to accommodate the classrooms, with no playgrounds or 
other facilities for Physical education, ,that remains neglected. It is 
not uncommon to see children of a school over-running any open plot in 
the vicinity or even on the roads, in their desire to run and play. When 
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complaints are made by neighbouring people against such trespasses, the 
school authorities frown on the children, and prohibit all such demonstra¬ 
tions of desire for activity. 

Gymnaaium : Very few 8(?hools possess a gymnasium worth the 
name. In places where wrestling and body-building activities are popular, 
one may come across a separate shed, styled as gymnasium, with a 
wrestling pit and a few pieces of apparatus. This is patronized by a 
small section of pupils and also not infrequently by physical culture 
enthusiasts of the locality. There is an o])eii air-gymnasiuin here or there. 
It is usually located under some shady trees, with the ground well evelled 
and sometimes strewn with sand or ])erhap8 well l)cat(?n down with hard 
•earth. In sn(^h a plaee, one may exp(?ct to find attached to few frames 
and [KistiS, some apparatus such as wall bars, horizontal bars, rings, ropes, 
■etc. These an^ well used during fair weatluir, l)ut all activities have to be 
suspended during rains. Nor is it comfortable to use them when the sun 
is strong. 

Wh(Te there is a school Imll, it is being incniasinglj' made available 
for Physical education l(*ssons. This has, however, many limitations. 
As it is in tlie imrneHliate vicinity of other classrooms, free partieijnation 
is not possible, as that will naturally disturb other classes. Moreover, 
its (^onst.ni(ftu>n is not adapted for unnjsiricted acjtivilies ; there may be 
projections, glass windows anti banging lights, wliieli eliminate most 
activities except some free-hand drills and quiet games. The hall is filled 
with chairs and benches that cannot be easily removed or replaced. 
Nevertheless, wiien no other facilitit*4s are availaldo, even restricted per¬ 
mission to use t.he hall for Physical education is w'elcome ; beggars cannot 
.'be choosers. 

Equipment : Lack of playgrounds naturally leads to inadequate 
•equipment. With the tmeouragement that is now' being given to Physical 
■education by the CJovernmont and with grants paid on expenses connect- 
•ed with it, schools have started bujing some equipment. The tendency 
is, however, to buy pieces such as cricket bats, parallel bars, vaulting 
boxes etc. Equipment selected is not in terms of available playgrounds 
and space, with the result that, wiiile there is a crying need for equipment, 
several pieces are stocked in schools w’^hich the pupils .are not able to use. 
Another factor is the failure to purchase equipment in adequate quantities. 
A dozen hockey sticks, or a few' badminton rackets can serve but an in¬ 
significant number in a school. If boys and girls are to develop spedfio 
skills, they must have opportunities for practising those, and this means 
■supplying equipment in sufficient quantity. 

Leadership : Physical education in the past has been in the hands 
•of the ex-soldier, the acrobat, the wrestler, the gymnast or the strong 
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man. The man in charge was selected because he was an expert in parti- 
*calar activities. No one cared to find out the man’s abilit}' to teach acti¬ 
vities or his knowledge of children and their play preferences. This is 
fortunately changing all over the country. There are colleges or institu¬ 
tions of Physical education in several States of the country, training 
teachers of Physical education, where selected men and women with 
adequate educational qualifications arc trained for periods extending up 
to one year. Educational authorities are gradually seeing the necessity 

• of having such qualified leaders, but there is still a large niiinber of schools 
that, either due to lack of finance or lack of vision, do not go in for such 
teachers. 

It is also to be noted that conditions of service of teachers of Physical 
education are far from satisfac^tory. They arc ill-paid, and they have to 
work for long hours even on iiolidays for coaching teams or accompanying 
school teams to matches or for organising ywmics and outings. They are 
generally not given academic teiiching work, and that naturally reflects on 
their intellectual eejuipment and affects their academic and social status. 

' They have little prospects of promotion. A teacher of Physical educa¬ 
tion, even after many years of devoted service, continues in the same 
position, while his colleagues rise to the rank of Headmaster or Assistant 
Headmaster and arc appointed examiners at public exaniinaiions. The 
Physical education teacher, if he continues to work even in old age, finds 
physical activities beyond liis ability. Owing to these handicaps, few yiersons 
desire to t/ake up Physical education work. This naturally means a 
shortage of trained men, and wheii qualified men are not available, 

. schools have no alternative hut to appoint others, an arrangement which 
leads to the vicious circle of ineificieht teachers and depressed conditions 

• of service. 

Formerly, class teachers who were good at games and interested in 
.sports used to attend playgrounds and assist in conducting games and 
coaching students. In fact, much of the sports programme of a school 
was carried on through the enthusiasm of class teachers. Since special 
Physical education teachers began to be appointed, however, the position 
has been undergoing an unfortunate change. All Physical education, 
including sports, has become the Physical education teacher’s responsi¬ 
bility and class teachers do not pay much attention to it. The rush for 
private tuition in the evenings is also another factor that has affected 
teacher cooperation in sports. Where Headmasters are ymrticulor, 
teachers’ help is still available. In Public schools and other well conducted 
institutions teachers are selected for their sports and other abilities also, 
. and their services are called upon in various ways outside the cla88r(K)m. 

Inspection : A few States in the country have a well set up 
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inspecting and supervising agency. In such oa s es there is usuaUy a (Thief 
Inspector for Physical education for the State who works under the 
Director of Education. Under him there are regional inspectors, the State 
being divided into convenient regions. In one or two States there are 
Insi)ectors of Physical education in each district. There arc other States 
which have only one Inspector to tour and promote Physical education 
throughout its territory. A good number of States, however, do not have 
any Inspector or expert to help with this important aspect of education.. 
In Buch States, Physical education is inspected by the ordinary Ins|)ectors 
of Schools or not inspected at all. 

Time alloUetl : Time given to Physical education within the school 
time is commonly styled “Driir*. This is due to the old practice of 
restricting the activities of the period to drills and exercises. With other 
activities also introduced during the period, it is now called either 
Physical training or Physical education in the time-table. Usually two 
or three periods per week are allotted for drill for the lower classes. In 
the higher classes one or two periods are given. In the Matriculation or 
School Leaving classes, because of the preparation involved in these 
examinations, physical training rarely finds a place in the time-table. In 
Primary schools, if the claas teacher is interested and comjietont, one 
period daily is allotted to games or drill. 

Some schools, in addition to the drill periods, provide a games period 
at the end of the day, when the whole school or several classes come out 
to play organised games o^' various kinds, supervised by the class teacliers. 
After school games, inter-class tournaments, inter-school matches etc. are 
treated as extra-curricular activities. Rarely do we come a(TOss schools 
which treat physical training, games and after school gam^s together • 
under the h( ad Physical education. 

There are very few schools that provide Physical education for all 
its pupils every day. The usual excuse is that the academic load is heavy, 
and the school hours arc ill-adapted for Physical education. With different 
emphasis given in different schools, there is an overall feeling that 
Physical eduCvation is not so essential, and its inclusion is very much a 
matter of convenience and choice. 

School Time : In our country, school begins sometime at 9 a.m. 
and continues till sometime between 3 and 6 P.M., with some¬ 
times a long recess of half an hour to one hour at noon. In the hot 
weather, many schools change their time to early morning hours. Gene¬ 
rally the school year begins sometime in June or July, which is either hot 
or rainy, and continues till April. 

HuaUh Education : The physical health of school children today 
is deplorable and yet health measures are paid negligible attention in , 
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schools. Medical inspection obtains in a few States but is enforced onljr 
perfunctorily. In urban Secondary schools, partly through the interest of the 
management and partly because of Departmental pressure, medical ins¬ 
pection is carried out more frequently than in rural and semi-urbon schools.- 
This is done by one or more local doctors who are paid some remuneration, 
fees being collected for thtj purpose from pupils or contributed by the 
management. Occasionally there may be a school or group of schools 
where an interested doctor or a local medical association looks after the 
medical examination and aftcr-cai'c of children. Large cities like Bombay 
have a separate School Medical Service directed towards the children of 
Primary schools. On the whole, the number of children not getting 
medical attention of any sort far exceeds that of those wlio do. Even 
where a system of medical ins{>ection docs exist, very little is done to 
correct defects which are noted. At the most the parents are informed 
of the condition and advised to arrange for necessary treatment. Such 
advice gets little attention, cither through inrlilference or inability. Thia 
state of affairs constitutes a serious threat to the health of school children. 
In Western countries, ScIkioI Health Service receives major attention 
from the authorities concerned. In oiu- country, in view of meagre financial 
resources, shortage of doctors and unfortunate apathy, measures 
directed towards the health care of school children can only be described 
as deplorable. 

ScJwtjl Enmronmeni : A clean and orderly school building and 
compound will contribute to the health of the pupils and also their atti¬ 
tude towards environmental cleanliness. Very often the homes from which 
the diildren come have poor sanitary standards, owing either to ignorance 
or to poverty. Habits of cleanliness are acquired through actual clean 
living rather than through a mere knowledge of health laws ami hygienic 
principles. If the home environment cannot be controlled, the next best 
place to influence the growing child is the school. Clean classrooms with 
well swept floors, clean walls, dusted furniture etc., will influence the 
child in a healthy way. An attractively and neatly kept school 
compound adds to the sense of cleanliness in schools which will have 
wholesome reactions on the child. Unfortunately most of our schools are 
extremely lacking in these things. Classrooms are dusty, the compound 
is strewn with rubbish, comers and pathways are used as urinals and no 
sense of cleanliness or hygienic surroundings is visible. This is becoming a 
serious health hazard and Physical education given in such surroundings 
cannot yield any useful results. 

HetxUh InairucUon : School children must get instruction in 
health matters, particularly in personal hygiene. Some provision must 
be made in the curriculum so that the principle involved in the care of the 
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Ixxiy and surroundings can be understood by them. Even more than 
oral or theoretical instruction, practical procedure and projects will prove 
more effective in teaching health habits. A morning inspection of teeth, 
hands, hair, clothing etc. and insistence on certain standards will give 
better results than mere instruction pertaining to cleanliness. Very 
little, however, is being done in this matter. Occasionally some 
provision may be made in the curriculum, and here and there a school 
may be found where hocalth is taught in a practical way, but a great deal 
more has to be diuie. 

School Nvirition \ It is needless to say that nutrition as it 
obtains in our country, and spcciallj^ for school children, is proverbially 
inndciqiiate. Tliere are very few schools that have taken any steps in this 
direction. In wt?lI-to-do urban scdiools, a luncheon or refreshment may 
b<* available in tlie scliooi canteen on pax’-ment or there may be nearby 
restanriuits or food vendors patronised by the pupils. In most cases, 
however, children who attend school go without any midday meal. Tlie 
main reason for this is economic poverty. Where the parents’ condition 
is better, cliiMren are- giv^en a food packet to eat during the recess. 
R<?stnur«iits and vendors selling cheap food sell extremely questionable 
stuff xvith little iiutrithmal value. Standards of cleanliness in food are 
also deplorable. There are many children attending school in a starved 
<»r semi-starved condition. iSiqipIy of morning milk nnrl midday lunch 
■at State expense to all children, as obtains in England, appears almost 
'unattainable in our eountr}' in the existing circumstances. 


Chapter 111 

STEPS FOR IMPROVEMENT TOWARDS ACCEPTED STANDARDS 

In the previous chapter, a brief account of the present state of 
Physical and Health education ha.s been given and its shortcomings and 
limitations pointed out. If it is to achieve the aims and objectives 
stated in Chapter I, Physical education must have an improved status 
and be given greater attention. In this Chapter, an attempt is made to 
indicate standards in Physical education which have been generally 
accepted in all the progressive countries of the world and to offer certain 
■^'Jggestions as to how they can be attained in India also, so that Physical 
-education and Health education in all their aspects can be imparted 
■correctly and more effectively. 

<1) Facilities: 

(i) Playgrounds 

A spacious playground is an essential part of a school, for no satis¬ 
factory programme of sports and games can ever be earned out without 
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adequate outdoor space. The playground should adjoin the school, so» 
that children can conveniently use it and the activities carried on there 
can be accepted as a part of normal school activity. Moreover, the supervi¬ 
sion and assistance of teachers is easily and conveniently available when 
the playground is in the vicinity of the school. 

The standard of space requirements for playgrounds laid down by 
different authorities varies from a liberal provision to more moderate 
proportions. In the United States of Anieric^a, five acres are recommended 
for an Elementary school, 15 to 25 acres for a High school and 25 to 50 
acres for a college. The Central Advisory Board of Education in India 
has recommended the following: 

Primary School :— 60 feet square. (Presumably this is for a smalt 

school). 

Secondary School: — 160 pupils—2 to 3 acres. 

320 pupils—3 to 4 acres. 

480 pupils—6 t«> 7 acres. 

Another way of laying down standards for playground area haa 
been in terms of recommended space i)er child. The following is 
suggested ; 

Primary School : 100 to 200 sq. feet per pupil. 

Secondary School : 251) to 500 sq. feet per pupil. 

Colleges : 500 to 1000 sq. feet per student. 

The area provided should bo even and level; it must be free from 
thorns, shrubs, stones and obstructions and must have a surface that is 
firm in texture. A fence all round the ground will give it protection and 
privacy, and trees, shrubbery and creepers planted along the edges will 
give it beauty and shade. Tlie ground should be surfaced in such a 
way that it can be used intensively without wearing out and can be used 
even in inclement weather. If the area is small, a concrete surface with 
a smooth but non-slippery finish, can be prepared. If it is a little large,, 
an asphalt surface, preferably in some pleasant shade, can be laid out 
which will be dustproof, will withstand hard use and will not get water¬ 
logged during rainy weather. If such a floor can be artificially lighted, 
it can be used even after dark either for special programmes of children 
or by the older persons in the community. 

The ground sliould be well laid out with various playficlds, pitolies 
and courts, the boundary lines and fixtures being kept in good shape 
All available play space, however small, should bo t*arefully laid out and 
marked so that it can be used for different kinds of activities for large 
numbers. 

If it is impossible to get a plot a ljoining the school, every effort 
should be made to get one in the vicinity. There are such plots available 
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«V6n in the most crowded locality. When such plots are found, they 
should be acquired as playgrounds to be used by school children as well 
as others. Some of our industrial cities have grown so congested that 
they are becoming a menace to health. Open plots act as the “lungs” 
•of a city, and if such areas are used also for play, there will be a double 
advantage. Tn some of the American cities, which get too congested, 
buildings have had to be acquired at high cost and demolished to provide 
•essential open space. We have not yet reached this stage. Urgent 
action should, however, be taken to preserve the open spaces which still 
•exit. If any old building in the vicinity of a school or an e.ducational 
institution located in congested areas happens to be demolished the space 
•should be preserved as an open area by refusing permission to erect a 
new structure in its place. In onler to make these suggestions possible, 
it may be necessary to enact laws empowering Government or Local 
Bodies to acquire such plots, and preserve them as open spaces. Expenses 
in this connection must be met from public funds, since the schools will 
not have the resources to meet the high cost that is involved. Such 
open space, should be made available as a common playground to several 
schools in the locality, if they are not sufficient in number for every 
school. It may be possible to charge some rent from each school for 
the use of tlie plot. Another suggestion is to hand over the plot to one 
school, or more than one school if there are more than one school in the 
locality needing it, and ask it or them to maintain it properly. The 
ground can be made available for public use also when the schools do not 
need it. 

Anotlier step that could help to meet the situation is to use munici¬ 
pal parks, gardens and open plots as playgrounds for schools and the 
community. Large cities like Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Lucknow etc. 
bave a number of large parks which are maintained as beauty spots. 
Sometimes gardens are developed there with flower beds, quiet w'alks 
and comfortable benches. No doubt they have a place in the civic 
amenities of a city, but there are a number of such so-called parks which, 
without prejudice to their existing service, could be used as play¬ 
grounds for the children. The suggestion is that when open spaces are 
already available with the Municipalities or the Government, they should 
be placed at the disposal of schools to be used as playgrounds, provided 
of course their normal use is not prejudiced. As an illustration, the case 
of a jumping pit provided on one of the lawns of the Victoria Gardens in 
Bombay may be cibKl, A sand pit which could be used for high-jump 
and long-jump was prepared in the Victoria Gardens with the permission 
of the Superintendent. This w’as used by a large number of local athletes 
and school boys, one or two enthusiastic coaches being present to help 
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"them. This did not spoil the beauty of the garden, nor did it inter, 
fere with the pleasure of the visitors ; rather it added to the utility of the 
place. There are often a number of Municipal Parks in large cities, 
which are neglected or ill-maintained that could with advantage be 
•developed into playgrounds, be it for schools or for the community at 
large. 

In extremely congested areas, the possibility of closing xhe traffic in 
selected streets during certain notified hours and making them available 
for play is also perhaps worth consideration. This has been successfully 
worked in some of the Western countries. 

In the non-urban and rural areas, schools must be directed to procure 
•adequate play spa'te in the vicinity. Where schools do not have such 
•space, open land belonging to the Government or local authorities should 
be given to the schools either on hire or permanently at a nominal price. 
'One of the conditions for such gifts should be that they should be main¬ 
tained as open plots and their use is not denied to the public when not 
•needed by the school. 

Another suggestion to solve the problem of playgrounds is to allow 
use of the playgrounds of one school by an adjoining school, provided of 
•course the owning school’s use is not interfered with. The possibility of 
•owning an open plot, large enough for the purpose, by several schools in 
the vicinity jointly is also worth consideration. The Government can 
help schools in acquiring play-grounds if easy acquisition proceedings can 
Ibe arranged to take over land from private owners who possess open land 
Jn the vicinity of the school. In every town-planning scheme there should 
be provided a special playground for the existing schools and for the 
tfuture needs of the town. 

New schools whether Primary or Secondary, should not be recog¬ 
nised unless they make some arrangement for a playground.- Suitable 
legislation may be enacted to enable schools, colleges and other institutions 
•to acquire playgrounds wherever open areas are conveniently located. 

(ii) Gynasium: 

Every Secondary school should have a gymnasium attached to It 
<and located conveniently near the school building and the playground. 
The building should have a hall not less than 60 feet by 30 feet and with 
a 15 to 20 feet high ceiling and with a wooden flooring. There should 
also be ancillary rooms for storing equipment, medical inspection, 
first aid service and corrective work ,the Physical education office and, 
if possible, convenient water and sanitary facilities. 

The hall can be used all through the year-—summ<>r, winter or rainy 
season—so that Physical education of some type can be carried on I'egularly 
throughout the year rather than depending on the weather. For the 
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hot summer, physical activities during the early afternoon hours should 
be preferably coinlucted in shade, and this is ensured if a separate hall is- 
available *br the purpose. The regularity of Physical education work is 
often interfered with during the monsoon, particularly in States along' 
the sea coast. Such irregularity gives a sense of casualness to the pro¬ 
gramme and pupils and teachers develop the attitude that Physical 
education (^lasses may or may not he condueted, ‘ depending upon the 
weather and other factors. Another strong reason in favour of providing 
a gymnasium is that certain activities are better adapted for indoor- 
conditions. Gymnastics with certain kinds of apparatus, such as wall- 
bars etc., are better performed indoors. Asanas need a clean floor. DandSy 
Baithaks, Wrestling etc., which are done with little clothing, are pre¬ 
ferably done under a roof cover. 

The gymnasium building can he advantageously made the head¬ 
quarters of Physical education with its administrative office and storeroom’ 
for equipment. By wise planning, it is possible to have a combined' 
pavilian-gyninasium. The floor of the gymnasium should be free from' 
obstacles; it must be of hard but smooth non-slippcry material and 
should be marked clearly for a variety of activities. It should also have 
arrangements for accommodating portable a[)j>aratu8 and fixtures. It 
should be well ventilated and should bo, wherever possible, artificially 
lighted. 

A proper gymnasium, as indicated above, should be built in every 
Secondary school. Where this is not possible, a structure of simple 
construction may be tried. Asbestos roofing, tiled roofing, thatched 
roofing, unplastered brick walls, asbestos sheets, sides, bamboo matting 
sides, cement floor, asphalt floor, beaten down mud floor etc. are suggest¬ 
ed to meet varying financial conditions. Where ground space exists, 
however, preference should be given to an independent building. 

If, due to lack of space or for other reasons, a separate -gymnasium 
is not possible, the school hall may be used as a gymnasium. By having 
easily removable furniture, portable apparatus and quickly adjustable 
and removable fixtures, it will be possible to use a school hall for varied 
physical activities. If the walls are sound proof, the usual complaint of 
disturbance to adjoining classrooms can be greatly reduced. 

If a school hall does not exist, the })ossibility of converting two or 
three adjoining classrooms into a single hall by demolishing the intervening 
walls and substituting it with removable partitions may be considered. 
In this way, a school will have a hall, which is an essential feature for 
every school, and tlie hall can also serve as a gymnasium. A good sized 
hall should be insisted upon for all schools tliat do not have adjoining 
playgrounds. 
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Where funds are not immediately available for building a gymnasium, 
an outdoor gymnasium should be fixed up in a shady place with the 
necessary frames and a good floor surface. place (laii be later UKsed 

for the construction ()facovere<l gymnasium. 

A gymnasium is not so nccessarj^ in a. Primary seliool. Here the 
emphasis should be on a ])lay court jiroperiy shaded and, where this is 
not possible, the classroom itself or thesdiool hall, if tluuH^ is one, can be 
used for Physical education by shitting tlu^ classroom furniture as and 
when necessary. 

(iii) Equipment 

A good programme of Physical education i*cquires varied equipment 
in Bufiicient quantity. Use of different kinds of equipment is necessary 
for different kinds of skills. Mastery over :i variety of skills, it must be 
remembered, is one of the objectives of Physical education and this is 
facilitated when equipment is ample. The type of equipment to be bought 
by any institution will depend on the type of partieipaiils, whether they 
are children, boys, girls or youths. It will also depend on the facilities,, 
in the form of playiields and gymnasia, and on the t 3 rpe of activities 
which it is intended to promote. Selection and purchase of equipment 
will also, of course, be dependent on the funds available. 

Funds are now becoming available for the purchase of equipmout.. 
The managements of schools arc wilting to spend limited amounts and 
Government has started admitting such expenses for purposes of grants. 
What is wanted is a correct choice of equipment. Pieces W'hich can be 
used by largo numbers for a variotj’- of activities should be preferred. For 
example, where funds are limited, a football costing Ils. 15 or 20 which can 
be simultaneously used by twenty to thirty pupils should be preferred to a 
pair of hockey sticks or a single cricket bat costing the same amount. 
Sports goods manufacture should be encouraged by payment of subsidies 
or at least by removal of burdensome taxes. Modified pieces of apparatus 
and improvised pieces can be prepared locally or through the efforts of 
pupils. Wooden rackets, wooden balls, old tennis balls made out of 
leather stuffed with wool or fabric, properly cut planks to be used as 
hockey sticks or cricket bats etc. ore some examples. Equipment adds, 
to variety, richness and enjoyment of activities. Instead of going in for 
costly and fancy items, preference should be given to cheap and popular 
equipment according to the financial resources available. On the whole, 
manufactured sports goods are expensive items for the moderate sports 
budgets of educational institutions. Sports goods manufactured in India are 
comparatively cheap and, when supplied by a reputed firm, are of good 
quality. 

Equipment varies from heavy and costly pieces, such as vaulting 
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'boxes, balance beams, waJI bars, swings and goal posts, to cheap items 
such as balls, nets, bats and shuttles. Equipment should be sufficient in 
quantity for simultaneous practice by large group of children. For foot¬ 
ball practice, for example, it is desirable that at least one ball is available 
f[»r every group of six lo ten, even 1 hough for the game itself 22 players 
require only one laill. Wherever individual equipment is required, such 
as Indian clubs, wands, diimbells, hockey wands, dumbbells, hockey sticks 
etc., a sufficient number of pieces, to engjige all pupils of a class simultane¬ 
ously, should be providc?d. In view of the jiossihility of similar types of 
activities being participated in by morc^ than one class durinc the same 
period it is advisable to stock eiuuigh equipment for at least two c;lasses. 
A good standard for equipment, such as light Indian clubs, wands etc., 
will be to have about 100 sets of each in a school of about 500 pupils. 
Hockey sticks, cricket bats, leg-guards etc. must be availabh* in sufficient 
quantity to keep two pitches in simultaneous use, if of course the required 
space is available. 

One of the reasons which make schools hesitate in investing in 
sports equipment is the constant demand for replaecnumt. Then' is no 
doubt that normal wear and tear takes place when sjK»rfs ecjuipment is 
used. Tins can, however, he appreciably n'duccd by paying ottenlion to 
proper care, maintenance and storage of equipment. A crierket bat that is 
properly oiled and .reasoned w ill give many months of excelh^nt scrvic e, 
w'hile the same hat may cisip at the first stroke if not pn»pcrly In'atod. A 
football, AvluMi cleair'cl and grease d regularly, not only remains in good 
condition T ut also lasts imich longer. I'hero is iinpardonahie neglect of 
ecinipTiU'iit in schools and (oiirgcs. Ily correcting this aloiu', it may bo pos- 
i^ilik' lo make A\ha1ev<M* funds are availahle go much fnrllier. 

Athletic equijirrjenl slunild be pr<iperly ston'd. This (*an be efficiently 
done if a separate si)orts store room is available. Olhervvisf-, snilahlo 
stands, cupboards and boxes should he prepared to store equipment. Tn 
the absence of suitable storage facilities there is a tendency t o neglect the 
•eciuipment which leads to loss as w’(?ll as damage. This is another w'ay of 
saving cqniiiment and making allotments go a long way. 

( 2 ) Teachers : 

Though a part of education, Physical education is a specialised field 
w'ith its own tools ami techniques. For the best results, it is, 
therefore, important that t(^ache^s of Physical education are appropriately 
trained. This, however, should not be interpreted to mean that 
other teachers are to be excluded from Physical education nor that the 
teacher of Physical education should have no knowledge of or share in 
the other aspects of school education. The ideal arrangement would 
.be for the teacher of Physical education to have some share 
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'in academic teacliing and for class teachers to have some share in 
Physical education. The teacher in charge of Physictal education in a 
Sccondcary school should bo a graduate with a Diploma in Physical edu¬ 
cation, preferably with a teacher-training fjnalification. »Sucli a teacher 
will be no narrow si)ecialist but will be one vdio will understand and 
coordiniite PJiysi<\al education with general education. His educational 
qucalifieation will be sucli as to command rcspcict from the Headmaster, 
the other teachers and the pupils of the school. He will be able to share 
in the academic teaching and satisfy his intellectual interest in one or 
other subject of cducration. Wheji he r(^a(?hes an advanced age, w'hen 
'participation in physical activities may not be ('asy, his qualifications and 
teaching experience will help him to shift over more and more to regular 
•classroom tc^aching. Association with academic teaching will also give such 
teacher opportunities for promotion even to the j)ost of a Hciidmaster or 
Principal. It is necessary, however, to guard against one possible danger 
in the arrangement suggeosted abovci. With the academic emphasis that 
prevails in our schools, there is a possibility of the Headmaster giving to 
such a Physical education teacher more academic i*esponsibility than 
permissible which would rcfsult in a correspondiiig neglect of Physical 
‘education. Tliis is a possible development that should bo checked by 
those in charge of schools and the instructing agencjy of the Education 
'Dcpaitmeiit. 

The usually accepted ratio is one Physical Education Diplomat holder 
for every SoO pupils on the rolls of a Secondary s^rhooL At tlie. present 
stage of short supf)Iy, this however may have to be elastically adjusted. 
Those who have ]>as.sed tli(‘ High 8ciuiol Examination and also hold a 
Ct^rtificale in Physical Education and Drill Masters wIk> are experts in 
physical activities may be, utilised to assist the Dijdoma holders, where 
the school is not too large, say, with an enrolment of TiOO. Above that 
number, additional Diploiria holders will have to be appointed. 

Physical Education for girls should be looked after by qualified 
women teachers. TJiis is not difficult in Girls* schools, but in mixed 
:schools, where the number of girls is not large, this is apt to be overlooked, 
W'ith the result that either the girls are let off or they arc made to work 
•with boys and participate in activities meant for boys. This is highly 
undesirable, particularly in the case of girls at the age of adolescence. 

In Primary schools, it will not be possible, nor is it necessary, to 
have specialists in Physical education. The training programme of 
Primary school teachers should, therefore, include instruction and practice 
,in Health education and Physical education activities suitable for Primary 
school children so that every teacher will have the necessary competence 
ito handle the subject. It is, therefore, necessary that every training 
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institution for Primary school teachers should have one or two specialists-, 
on the staff to attend to this work. Even such trained Primary school 
teachers, when actually working in schools, will need occasional guidance* 
from specialists, and this should be given by Physical Education*. 
Inspectors or Supervisors during their periodical visits to the schools. 

Physical education provides excellent opportunities for developing 
and using pupil ‘leaders’. They should be selected on the basis of merit 
and given special training in activities, techniques and class control and 
should be entrusted with specific responsibilities in organising and 
conducting ac^tivitics. 

It will obviously be flifficult to organise an effective Physicah 
education programme reaching all pupils in a school if this is to be done 
by a single jierson. Every teacher, therefore?, unless he is too old or' 
physically incapable, should take an interest in th(^ Physical educatioiif 
programme and assist it to the best of his ability. The general plan and 
direction of the programme must of course come from the s|>ecialist, but 
its implementation requires the cooperation of all teachers. To enable the 
latter to assist in an effective way, they should be given some basic 
training. This can be done in several ways, in so far as Secondary schools 
are concerned for, instance : 

(a) by making Ph 3 'sical education one of the reqiiii-ed subjects in 
all teacher-training institutions and providing it as one of the 
method subjects; 

(b) by conducting short courses in Physical education, lasting two- 
to three months, to which class teachers can be deputed ; 
and 

(c) by the teachers of Phy^sical education of a school or a group of 
schools organising special classes for the other teachers during: 
weekends, liolidays and vacations. 

In the light of what has been stated above, the following steps are 
suggested as urgentlj” necessary in order to meet the problem of supply 
of Ph^’sical education teachers : 

(a) Those who obtain special qaalifications in Physical education 
after due training should l)c paid better salaries. 

(b) More colleges of Physical education should be started, at least- 
one in each State, offering a Diploma course for graduates and 
a Certificate course for those who have passed only the High* 
school examination. 

(c) Qualified Physical education teachers must be appointed om 
the staff of every school before it can receive Grovemment; 
recognitiozi and grant. 
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(d) Short-term couises should be arraagod for the benefit of non¬ 
specialist teachers who are required to assist the Physical 
education programme. 
f(3) Supervision and Inspection 

The arraiigenicnt-s for Phj'Bieal education in schools and also the 
way in which the prof;ranrime is Ctarried on call for efficient supervision 
and coordination. It is, therefore, desiralilc that sujicTvisors of Pliysical 
education should b(i appointed to supervise the arranpements and assist in 
improving them. Therci are organisc'rs or supervisors of Physical cdu(;ation 
in otlier countries, and it is their duty to visit scrhools, see the facilities 
and ])rograrnines, give advice and .assist in various ways. In the light of 
conditions which exist in our country, it is necessary to .appoint one or 
two such supervisors or inspectors of Physical education in each district. 
To coordiii.atci tlie work of these Inspectors and t-o work as an expert to 
whom the Director of Education of the State may refer matters for advice 
and guidance, there should also bo a State Supervisor or Chief Inspector 
of Physical Education. He should bo a person with high atfademic and 
professional qualifleations and must be given the status and salary of a 
Deputy Director of Education. 

Inspection of Physical education can be arranged in two ways. It 
may bo entrusted to a special staff whose exclusive responsibility it would 
be to supervise and develop this aspect of school work. Or, it may form 
a part of the responsibility of the regular School Inspector. A School 
Inspector can undoubtedly help a grt^at deal to encourage and give an 
imjietus to Physical education but he is not usually competent to advise 
x)n technical matters. A suggested solution is to have one or two Assistant 
In«»pector8 in each district or region who are qualified in Pliysical 
education also. The District Inspector and his other assistants should 
inspect Physical education as a part of their school inspection. In matters 
needing expert advice, the specialists in Physical education may be 
jcfcrred to. The specialists, on the other hand, should not restrict them- 
rseives to inspecting only Physical education; they should also be responsi¬ 
ble for the inspection of schools in all aspects. This arrangement will 
help in avoiding <a tendency towards compartmentalization. At the top, 
.each State should have a specially selected expert officer as the Chief 
Inspector of Physical Education, helping the Regional Inspectors on the 
one hand, and advising the Director of Education on the other. 

(4) School Time and School Year 

In a tropical country like India, generally speaking, the mornings and 
•evenings are cool and pleasant, while the middle of the day when one 
desires to relax physically, is hot. Climatically, we have the cold North, 
^Id in winter but hot in summer, and the almost continuously hot South. 
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A special feature of our weather is the monsoon rains, starting about June* 
and continuing till October, making planned outdoor work very uncertain.. 
These climatic conditions must be borne in mind in plamiing our daily or 
seasonal activities. It will, however, be observed that the schedule 
being actually followed in our schools, is more suited to Western condi¬ 
tions than to our own. The normal school day, for example, that runs, 
from 10.00 A. M. to 4.00 P. M. involves work during the hot part of 
the day. 

It may be worthwhile to change the school into a single morning: 
session, leaving the hot hours free. If the school starts at 7.00 A. M. and 
continues till 11.30 A. M. or noon, a sufficiently long school day will be 
available and the work will be done during the pleasant cool hours. With 
such an arrangement, Physical education can be given in the early part of 
the day. It will also enable children to go back home in time for the noon 
meal, vhich is a serious problem for our school children. In the evening, 
they can play games and engage in extra-curricular activities, by returning; 
to the school, or they may occupy themselves in helping their parents and 
elders. This arrangement has been resisted by parents in cities bet^ause 
of the office hours w'hich come in the middle of the day ; for domestic 
convenience, a pattern of diiy suitable for both schools and office is desired! 
and the middle of the day has been accepted as the inevitable solution. 
That this is not unalterable is evidenced by the fact that the public whichi 
vehemently protested against morning schools has accepted it quietly 
when schools have been compelled to adopt two shifts to meet the rapidly 
rising demand for schooling. Moreover, it is an old established practice in 
several parts of the country that during the hot weather schools meet 
early in the morning and close about midday. 

The scheme of morning school should be tried out w^hert?vcr possible, 
specially in rural areas. Not only w'ill it make it ])ossible tf) give Physical 
education at a suitable morning hour but the children will also be able to* 
get back home in time for the midday meal, thus eliminating the problem 
of school lunch, w'hich is an even more difi'icult problem in rural areas.. 
In the afternoon, the children will be free to share in home duties or to* 
participate in games, extra-curricular activities, craft work and hobbies. 

The question of school year also calls for consideration, The usual 
pattern is for schools to start the year’s work in June or July and continue- 
till April or May. The annual examinations are unfortunately an anxious* 
affair in our country, and they engage the exclusive attention of pupils- 
and teachers for the preceding two or three months. When the school 
reopens, Physical education is again perfunctory or irregular; because of 
the uncertain weather of the monsoon months till about October. The 
period thus available for outdoor activities is only from about October to* 
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January, and this is, as far as Physical education is concerned, an extremely 
unsatisfactory position. 

There is no reason at all why the present school year should not be 
modified. The present school year was introduced by the British who 
wantefi to get away from work during the liot weather wlii(?h they could 
not stand. The earlier practice in sev^eral parts of the country w'as to 
stsirt the year after Dasehra or Diwali. A clLange in the existing school 
and college year is worth considering. It may .start immodiately after 
Dasehra or Diw'ali and go on till the end of Septenil>er, witli on or two 
vacations in between, totalling not more than three months. Apart from 
other advantages, this proposal will eliminate the separate Lmg bi'eaks- 
for Dusehra and/or Diwali. From the j)articular point of view of Physical 
education, the months immediately following the starting of school are 
cool months and excellent for outdoor play, outings, camping etc. When 
the examination pressure comes about the month of May or June and 
the following months, the climatic conditions are not so good for outdoor 
work, and students can devote themselves more on less exclusively to- 
their studies. 

The change in the cxillege year should be made on an all-India basis 
and this will naturally involve consideration at separate and high levels. 
As far, however, as a change in the school year is concerned, it can be 
given effect to by States individuaily. The change in hours is an even 
simpler affair and can be resorted to even by a single university, college 
or school. 

(•'>) Programme of Physical Education 

Experts arc agreed that a gnnving ciiild needs several hours 
of physical activity daily for the big organic muscles in order to ensure 
normal development and health. In natural conditions, this is possible 
in the daily routine, but with the advance of civilisation and the modern 
plan of schooling, children are confined to a restricted space over long 
hours and their natural desire and need for physical activity is curbed. 
This exposes the pupils to the danger of under development, physically 
and otherwise. It is, therefore, the responsibility of schools to ensure 
that some provision is made in the daily programme for combating the 
sedantary nature of school work and to provide oiganically stimulating 
activities. It will obviously not be possible to provide all the activity 
requirements of a growing child wdthintho school hours. Nevertheless a 
part of it should bo provided for and sufficient interest, knowledge and 
skill in activities developed among pupils in school. Such interest and 
skill are bound to stimulate them to participate in vigorous activities 
during their free time. Schools should therefore make every effort to 
provide a liberal amount of time, every day, for every child, for instruc- 
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tion and participation in ph 3 * 8 ica] activities. 

Physical education, however, is conducted even after school honts 
and pupils Join in various activities at their option. During such par¬ 
ticipation they play games of their choice and get coacliing for develop- 
jHg higher skills. Physical education should, therefore, consist of a daily 
instruction peritKl during school hours and participation after the school, 
the former being retpiircd of all pupils, with exemptions or variations in 
abnormal eases, and the latter binng voluntary but so arranged as to 
attract most of the pupils to join some activity. 

(i) Periods for Physical Education 

Physical cdiicaiion, from the point of view of its inclusion in the 
programme of a s(^hool can thus be divided into t\i'o j)iirts, (a) Physical 
education within tlu? time-table and (b) Pliysical ediuration outside the 
time-table, the first being usually called the Instruction Period and the 
second as llie Participation Period. 

(a) Instruction Period : 

The Instruction Period being within the time-table, has to bo 
related to academic teaching. It is usually, therefore, HO to 45 minutes 
in duration. The jwriod is used to tcaeh the activities as prescribed in 
the syllabus. I’he usual pattern of tlie lesson is to have some conditioning 
•exercises to be followed by teaching and practice of specific skills and 
finally ending with some group activity or game of a free natun?. The 
Jesson can be adjusted to meet actual conditions. Emphasis may be 
given to exercises, skills or free activities, depending on facilities, type of 
pupils, time available etc. Every effort should, however, be made so 
that the work contributes to pliysical vigour, learning of interesting and 
useful skills and a feeling of fun and joy. 

One period of instruction every day for every class should be a 
standard that should be ensured. This would naturally moan more than 
one class coming out for Physical education during the same period. Not 
■only the Physical education toachcr but some other teachers also must 
therefore he available for the work, and they can be assisted by pupil 
leaders siiecially selected and trained, 

(b) Participation Period 

Usuall^y the Parii(*ipation Period is after the regular classes. Pupils 
interested in joining uertivities »Uiy on or go home and return to the 
playground. Tliey })lay games of their choice, facilities for which are 
available. The actual work is planned and directed by the teacher of 
Physical education but is assisted by class teachers who arc interested 
and skilled in those games. Sometimes this is done through the formation 
of different clubs, such as the Football Club, the Hockey Club, the 
dj^mnastic Club etc. The emphasis is on free participation, but there 
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must also necessarily be a great deal of coaching and training. Some 
•of the special features of such after sc^hool games are inter-class matches, 
coaching and training of representative teams, mat(!hes with other schools 
.and clubs and competition in tournaments and sports'-meets. 

The usual practice of restrictmg time-table activities to drills or 
formal (‘xerciscs, styling it P.T. or Drill, and organising games |)!Ograrames 
BcparMtely under tlic auspices of sexwiratc clubs, willi the tcaclier of 
Physical education looking after the former and some otlicr (eaclier looking 
after the latter, lias no justification in the present r»>ndiiions. This 
practice originated when the Drill Master was an ex army man or a 
gymnast, Avho had no educational qualification or status on the school 
staff and whose one and only responsibility was to conduct drills. Willi 
better trainecj and ({iialifaMl persons on the staff, however, there is need to 
modify the okl practi(?c and coordinate these two phases under the single 
head‘Physical Education’. In this coordinated pattern, the two con¬ 
venient divisions would b(? TTistniction and Participation, as indicated 
above. It should be the duty of the teacher of Physical education to 
supervise after-school games. His presence at these should be taken into 
•consideration in calculating his burden of work. 

(ii) Inter-School Competitions 

Highly organised inter-school competitions, particularly at the 
Primary and Low'er Secondary stage, are not desirable as these are likely 
'to lead to emotional tensions which are bound to prove harmful. For 
iboys between 13 and 15 years, however, a good intra-mural programme 
may be orgaiiisi^d as this would give facilities for practically every boy 
to participate in a competition. For boys over 15 yeiirs of ago inter- 
fichool competitions may be permitted up to the District, and if w^ell 
supervised, even to the 8tate level. All competitions for school pupils 
should be organised under the auspices of educational authorities, not of 
outsiders. Too many matches and tournaments must be discouraged, 
as this may bring about overstrain and may lead to a comparative neglect 
of studies. Every care should be taken that competitions are conducted 
in a spirit of unquestionable sportmanship. 

As far as girls are concerned, competitions of the highly organised 
type are not desirable before adolescence. An all-round sound health and 
average skill to crcatic an everlasting interest in Physical education and 
recreational activities should be the aim. Girls below the age of 13 years 
should not be permitted to participate in any competition except in friendly 
matches within the school. For girls between 13 and 15 years partici¬ 
pation may be permitted in purely local inter-school tournaments provided 
a girl does hot participate in more than tlu*ee tournaments during a year. 
If opportunities are not available locally, girls may participate in tourna- 



ments within the neighbouring towns or districts provides absence for 
night or tiring journey is not involved. No participation in any tournament 
on State or inter-State level is desirable and any game in which physical 
contact is an accepted part of the game, for instance, football and 
kaJmddi, sliould be jirohibiiecl. Com])etition will, however, be justified 
at the University stage. In all such liieh pressure competitions, partici¬ 
pants should be suitably prepared with necessary training and coaching, 
because it must be remembered tliat the main value of such competitions 
lies in the process of training and preparing for them. 

(iiO Syllabus 

There is need for a properly organised syllabus to be progressively 
covered in the various classes. A syllabus for boys (App. I) and another 
for girls (App. II) have been prepared and recommended for the consi¬ 
deration of the authorities concerned. These syllabuses are essentially 
practical and contain the minimum of thesory. The activities have been 
Classified into seven groups and under each group, there are listed many 
activities from which a teacher should be able to make his selection, 
according to the interest in the locality, his own teaching ability and other 
considerations. Tin? activities and the items under each of them have been 
limited so as not to confuse the general teacher by the addition of too 
many items. So far as experienced and trained teachers are concerned, 
it is expect(^(l that they will use the syllabus merely as a guide to start 
their activities according to a plan and will not limit themselves to it. 

Physical Education Examination 
Modern educationists have realised how evil examinations can be 
and how, unless the authorities are vigilant, they tend to reduce 
education to a process of preparing for such examinations. Nevertheless, 
for lack of a better practical alternative, it is not yet possible to eliminate 

examinations from organised education. In this setting, anything taught 
in a school is assessed in terms of its examination status by pupils, teachers 
and parents. If a subject has no bearing on academic promotion, how¬ 
ever desirable it may be and whoever handles it, it is apt to be neglected. 
Physical education is at present suffering from such neglect, and it is ■ 
necessary, therefore, to make it an examination subject. Only when this 
is done will it Ije possible to change the present attitude of indifference to 
Physical education. If such examinations are conducted, the schools will 
have to make arrangements for staff, instruction and facilities, and parents 
will demand that their children be given due attention in Physical edu¬ 
cation. To an educationist, the suggestion that importance should be 
given to examinations is repugnant; it sounds like defeating the purpose 
of education. The suggestion that pupils should bo examined in Physical 
education and games is even more distasteful to them. Experience gained 
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in this connection, however, shows clearly that the attention given to* 
Physical education becomes more earnest when such examinations are 
prescribed. 

However much examinations may be questionable, as long as exami^ 
nations in other subjects continue, it is unavoidable that Physical educa¬ 
tion should also be an examination subject. Introduction of examinations 
in Physical education and insistence on a minimum standard for purpose 
of promotion will bring about a revolutionary change in the attitude of 
neglect and indifiference so far adopted towards Physical education. Never¬ 
theless, it there is reluctance to accept this as a permanent measure, an- 
experiment may be tried over a period of five to seven years to study the- 
effects of such a measure. It is needless to add that pupils who have 
physical handicaps or are of poor organic health must not be required to* 
undergo such examinations ; the}^ should be exempted when certified by 
the school doctor. 

(^) Health Education 

A national programme of Physical education must necess^irily be* 
well coordinated Mith Health education. Health education consists of 
all those activities intended to promote individual, family, eoinmunity and 
national health. In school it should be organised uncler thiw, heads,, 
(a) Health Service, with its medical inspection and follow-up work, (l))» 
Health Supervision, which attempts to regulate the envimnmciit and the* 
educational procedure so that pupils' health will be ensured and (c) Health 
Instruction, giving intelligent and essential information about personal 
and community health. All school (rhildren must be medically examined 
regularly at. least three to four times during the period of education lead¬ 
ing to the end of High school. Special and doubtful cases should be* 
examined more frequently. The class teacher and the Physical education* 
teacher should be able to detect cases which are to be referred to the 
doctor. The Physical education programme of a pupil should be suitably 
modified in case his health condition requires it. 

A very effective way to assess school children’s health and to ensure 
that ail coses needing attention are properly attended to is to set up a 
School Medical Service. Prom the point of view of making such service- 
educational as well as preventive in scope, it will perhaps be best to set 
it up under the Education Department. A Chief School Medical Officer 
for the State, with a staff of assistants in districts or specialised areas in 
districts, may be appointed to look after this work. 

All peraons, teachers, pupils and servants connected with a school 
should be made aware of the need for a clean and healthy environment. 
Everybody, including pupils, can cooperate in keeping the classrooms,, 
the playgrounds etc. clean and attractive. Education must develop & 
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flense of cleanliness, orderliness and beauty, and this can be achieved only 
vrhen education is given in a wholesome and attractive setting. 

Instead of engaging and paying doctors just for conducting medical 
inspection, as is the common practice, a better plan would be to obtain 
the services of a doctor not only for inspection but also for continued 
assistance. Almost Avith the same total amount that is being paid to 
doctors for mere inspecHon, or with a further small contribution from the 
school, it may be possible to pay an honorarium of lls. oO ()r (iO per month 
to a doctor. M(?dical Inspection should be only one of the routines expeclod 
of sucb a doctor. He should further be required to visit the school once 
or twice a month or wlienever roc(uired and his advice obtained on matters 
pertaining to the healtJi nf children find the hygicsnic care of the school 
plant. For any treat JicMit required he may be able to help at some con¬ 
cessional rate. When more serious cases occur, he may, with the permis¬ 
sion of the parents, refer them to sfieeialists or to well-equipped hospitals. 
I’lns plan u ill help lh(^ school to have th(5 regular service of a doctor, and 
■siicli a doctor may attend to even two or thrc«^ schools in one locality. 

When jiufiils cannot afford to pay for treatment, public hospitals will 
have to be a[)proaclied. It should not be difficult to arrange that one 
■or two hours once or twice? a week are s^iecially set apart in hospitals for 
attending to school children. Medical examination, however thorough, 
will prove of no use unless necessary follow-up w^ork is arranged and 
•defciits detected are removed. 

In some rural areas, where there are no doctors or hospitals, the 
idea of mobile hospitals is being gradually introduced. If a separate 
mobile school clinic can be equipped wdth the necessary staff and appli¬ 
ances, it can move from school to school within a specified area at regular 
intervals and give reasonably efficient school medical service. If a separate 
flchool unit cannot be made available, the general mobile hospital should 
be detailed to visit schools as a clearly prescribed part of its routine. 

The records of medical examination should form a permanent docu¬ 
ment, all findings boirg enter d in it and the reconl maintained throughout 
the school career of a child. It should be attached to the tninsfer certi¬ 
ficate of a pupil if he changes the school. The findings and recommonda- 
tions of medical inspection should be carefully follow'ed up. Jn this matter, 
the class teacher, the Physical education teacher and the head of the 
•school must all take a keen interest. Observed abnormalities should be 
brought to the notice of parents and necessary treatment demanded or. 
arranged. 

Teachers must be trained to conduct regular iinoming health inspeo- 
tion of pupils. They must also be taught to recognise the signs and 
flymptoms of various childhood ailments so that, they can detect suc^ 
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conditions easily and take necessary steps to help the child and also to 
isolate him, if necessary. Teachers in rural schools will, with some trcain- 
ing, be able to give treatment or suggest remedies for most of sucli ail¬ 
ments. Simple treatment kits with a few medicines may be kept in rural 
schools to treat not only the pupils but also the local people, wlicre no 
other medical facilities are available. 

Occasional inspection of (classrooms and awarding prizes for the best 
kept rooms will excite cliildrcn’s interest in keeping a scliool ck^an. 
Children should be required to hel}> in clearing and marking playgrounds, 
cutting and removing slirubbery and grass, pnjparing jiathways, planting 
trees and hedges, whitc-u-ashing and painting. This will makefoj* a clean 
attractive school and will also instil into the cbilrlrcn a sense of cleanliness, 
a sense of service and a sense of dignity of labour. Observation of a 
Health Week and organisation of health pigeants, community cleanliness, 
campaigns etc. are useful in themselves, and they will also enable the 
child to project himself from the school to the community. 

Information on individual and environmental health should bo given 
to pupils through various ways, o.g. talks, readings, discussions and practi¬ 
cal projects. The ideal of physical fitness and strength can prove an 
excellent incentive for growing boys and girls to obey the laws of health. 
Since hygienic arrangements also play on important part, it is desirable 
that provision should be made for P.T. kit and wash rooms. 

(7) School Meals 

A school day is four to five hours or even longer. Children have 
thus to bo aivay from their homes for a very long period, perhSaps as long 
^ eight or nine liours, taking into account the time taken by the return 
journey. This means that children have to go without food for an indefi¬ 
nitely long period unless some special arrangements are made?. Wherever, 
therefore, children are not able to make satisfactory arrangements, the sc^hooL 
has the responsibility of ensuring the supply of a reasonably nutritious 
meal to every child. The provision of a school lunch, milk or some other 
form of adequate refreshment is essential if the children’s health is not 
to be impaired. 

In any case, no child should be allowed to go without some 
refreshment during the school day. If the school cannot provide some 
refreshment, children should be enabled and encouraged to go home for 
some refreshment during the long recess. If the distance to the home 
is too long, they should be asked to bring a light packed meal to the 
school. The school should provide the necessary conveniences in the form 
of a special room, with washing and drinking water, so that those who 
bring their meals can eat it oonveniently and in clean surroundings. There 
is a natural desire among young children to go in for light refreshment 
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•during the intervals. Instead of permitting tliem to rush off to nearby 
food vendors they should be encouraged to patronise approved canteens. The 
best arreangement is to run a school eaiitecm on a eoop(?rative basis with 
the teac^bers and pupils as share holders. Such canteens should be 
carefully supervised and this can be done by the school doctor, the 
Physica l educaution teaclier or some one else appointed for the purpose 
by the Headmaster. 

The correct thing is for the school to provide for every child a 
moderate nutritious meal, free of cost. This may, however, not be 
feasible in the near future*, because the total cost will be j.)rohibitivo. Never¬ 
theless, the matter is so vitally important tliat each State, each educational 
authority and each school should thoroughly explore all possible ways 
•of finding a reasonably satisfactory solution. Whatever procedure is 
adopted, it is essential to censure that no child goes without some 
refreshment during school liours. Physical activities, particularly, if 
they come at the end of the day, are likely to be harmful rather than 
boneficia), if the cliildnm arc? lumgiy' and ill-nourished. Physical educa¬ 
tion cun contribuliC to better health only when accompanied by such factors 
.as good food and hygienic living, and necessary steps must, therefore, be 
taken to ensure these essential conditions. 


CHAFrER IV 

PllYSTCAL Kf)r(\\Tl()N—IMMEDIATE STEPS TO IMPROVE IT 

Schools: Tn view of what has been said in the previous Chapter, 
if Physical'education in schools is to he ira])roved and made more 
effective, it is necessary to initiate certain immediate steps. In the first 
placre, IMiysical education should be made a compulsory subject in all 
Training schools and colleges so that we, may have better qualified 
personnel in tho field. A regular Physical education teacher is expected 
to give corrective exercises to defective children, to coach selected students 
for mass exercises and competitions in games, to give help and sugges¬ 
tions to class teachers in drawing up a complete programme of work 
for the 3 'ear, to keep the pln^ical development record and to e-arry out 
the follow-up programme after tlio medical inspection. With such 
multifarious duties and the enormous increase in the number of students 
in schools and colleges, it has become impossible for one or two regular 
physical instructors to cope with this task. 

Secondly, more time should be devoted to Physical education in 
schools. At present only two or three periods per week are usually set 
ojside for the purpose. Thisjs not enough to improve the-physical fitness 
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■of students. Therefore, our aim should be that every class receives 
Physical education at least for 20 minutes daily to start with, and to extend 
it as early as possible to a full period. The time fixed lor this should 
be suitable so that the pujnls may ]>articLpat(^ in these exercises with 
•entliusiasm and fend refreshed afterwards. It may well be ashed how 
20 minutes can lx; spared daily for Physical education. One way in which 
this can be done is to start the school five ininutes before the usual 
time and also to reduce; the recess |>eriod by live minutes, the balance 
of the time required being made up by curtailing the periods of one or 
two less important siibject.s by five minutes. Another method would be 
to reduce uniformly the periods of four other subjects by five minutes. 
Whichever of these plans is adopted, two full periods of 40 minutes 
per week which are gen(;rally allotted tt^ Physical (;ducation in the time-table 
would become available for other subjects. Thus a Headmaster will have 
to provide;, over and above the present time tabic;, only 40 minutes extra 
per week for daily physical exercisn for all classes. If the open space at 
the disposal of a school is sufBcsicntly large, four or five classes can under¬ 
go j)hysi(*.al training simultaneously at a suitable hour, but if the space is 
limited the time-table will have to be arranged a(?(;ordi.ngly. 

Thirdly, it is suggested that, to begin w^ilh, three months’ physical 
training courses be organised in all Normal schools and at Y>hysi(;al training 
contn^s. The trainees should bo made to go through a suitable syllabus. 
This syllabus should be suc;h as to fit the tiuinces to give Physical 
education to .students every day for 20 miniit(;s. Tt is obviou,s that throe 
month’s training will not give them an adequate^ tcchnicral kiiowiedgc^ of the 
subject, but if the training is intensive, thc;y slioiild bo able to domons 
trate the exercises to the students and to correct their faults ; they 
will have merely to follow' the lessons given in the syllabus for 
the various groui)s. It is rocogniaod that all the present class 
teachers ma}^ not be fit to undergo the i)roposed training due to 
•old ago or other reasons. Such of them as are unfit may be exempted, 
but others who are young and pln^sically fit should be required to take 
the training. A beginning on these linos should, however, be made 
immediately in as many schools as possible, so that the object of raising 
the standard of Physical education and ensuring that this subject receives 
•due importance in all schools is realised w'ithin a reasonable time. 

Fourthly, a fewr beys who, besides being healthy and strong, possess 
qualities of leadership should be selected for special training in leadership. 
'This training could bo given to them within the 20 minutes set apart 
daily for physical activities. They should be made to demostrate them 
.and to see that their fellow students follow them. The class teacher, though 
he may not be a trained person, should be present during the lesson to 
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supervise the class and the work of the leader. The training of leaders- 
should be the responsibility of the Physical education teacher. He may 
also arrange special classes for this purpose and suggest variations to 
make the subject interesting. 

Fifthly, students usually dislike physical exercises but are willing to 
participate in and practice for compettitions. It will, therefore, be useful 
if monthly or quarterly inter-class or inter-house competitions can be 
arranged and points awarded to the w'inning teams. At the end of the 
academic year, some sort of recognition may be given to the class securing 
the highest number of points. Such a plan w'ould encourage the students 
to make themselves physically fit and w'ould also help to stimulate their 
interest in j^hysical activities. It should at legist be tried till a suilicient 
number of class teachers who have bexm trained in Physical education inr 
the Normal training schools become available. 

Sixthly, in schools which are fortunate enough to possess one or 
morep laying fields, all students should be encouraged to participate in games: 
at Iciist twice a week. If inier-chiss or inter-house matches are arranged,, 
they w'ill give an opportunity tc 3 a large number of students to take part in 
games. Arrangements should also be made to give training to regular 
school teams. To improve matters substantially, it would be useful, m 
addition to existing arrangements, to introduce Physical efficiency tests 
(See Appendix III) and to require every student who is medically fit to- 
put in at least fifty per cent attendance in P. T. classes and to pass all 
the tests before the end of the academic year, failing which he should not 
be alloAvcd to go up for the annual examination. 

Colleges-: The above-mentioned suggestions are oflered for schools; 
only. Colleges need separate trcuitraent. Many colleges tried to make- 
Physical education compulsory but have failed to achieve the obiect.r 
Inter-(Oass or Inter-department competitions should be encouraged so that 
a large nuinl>er of students may have the chance to participate. After 
observing the performance of the various players, such of them as have 
the potentiality of reaching a high standard, may be selected and given 
special coaching and teams for the inter-college competitions may be 
selected from amongst them. 

If the scheme outlined above is to be implemented, the number of 
Physical Instructors in each college will have to be increased. Since this 
may take some time, it is suggested that, as an immediate measure, tho 
supervision of games should be entrusted to young lecturers who are 
interested in Physical education. A two months* training course may be 
arranged for them at a Training Institute for Physical Education or at 
such other centre where they can be taught to coach students in various 
games, organisation of competitions etc. The lecturers who ore selected for 
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this work should be given some encoiiragcmcnt to take up this cstra 
work. The Directors of Physical Education, already Ciinploy^Kl in the 
Colleges, should be made responsible, ivtcr alia, for training leaders so 
that the latter may, on the (completion of their training, be al)l(» to assist 
their fellow studcsits in the iTriplementation of the regular programiiK^ and 
in the nondiKjt of the physical efficienry tests. The Diri'i tor of Pliysit-al 
Education sliould arranges talks on Physical education, give? <rorre(c(.ive 
exercises and should be available to all those studcMil s who may bo keen 
to improve their jihysicjiie. No distinction should bo niadcc between 
‘day* and ‘residontial’ students. Participation and attaiiinKmt of certain 
minimum standards should be insisted upon for all students, and the* 
marks should be equally distributed betw^eon attendance and tests. 
Physical Education for Young Persons other than Students 

To improve the physique of the nation, it is necessary that provision 
for Physical education should be made not only for school and college 
students but also for young persons other than students. I^liis sliould be 
arranged through the Municipalities and other Local Bodies as well as 
through physical culture clubs, sxiorts organisations, Vyavumshalas 
and simiiar agencies. The Local Bodies should set apart a reasonable sum 
in their budget for improving the physique of the citizens. The funds 
thus allotted should be used for paying the salaries of physical instructors, 
maintaining playgrounds, paying grants to voluntary organisations, etc. 
A start should be made with big towns. One Physical Instructor ma}^ be 
appointed for every three localities and he should be required to gather 
together young persons living in these localities and give them physical 
activities every morning. He need not go to all the localities daily. He 

can train a few loaders in every locality so that they may take the- 
classes while he is on duty in some other locfility. He should so arrange 
his programme of work that he is able to supervise and train the class in 
each locality twice a week. Inter-locality and inter-village competitions 
may be arranged quarterly or annually, according to convenience, in 
order to arouse enthusiasm and healthy rivalry. An Efficiency Test may 
also be prescribed for this group and a certificate may bo awarded to 
those who are successful. 

Summary 

The immediate steps recommended in this Chapter for improving 
Physical education may be summarised as follow's :— 

(a) Physical education should be introduced into Training schools 
and colleges. 

(b) Class teachers should be trained to assist in the Pliysical 
education work. 

(c) Every class should receive at least 20 minutes of Physical 
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activities daily, to start with, and the time should be increased 
to a full period as early as possible. 

^d) The syllabuses (Appendices I and II) should be used as a 
guide by teachers and leaders. 

(e) Pln'sical cffieic>ncy tost prescribed for different groups of persons 
(Appendix Ill) slunild be introduced. 

(f) Training for college lecturers should bo arranged so as to enable 
them to supervise and organise games and sports. 

(g) Municipalities and other Local Bodies and voluntjiry agencies 
should provide facilities for Physical education and recreation 
for young persons other than students by appointing Physical 
Instructors for localities in big towns and gradually for 
villages also. 


Chapter V 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Before considering any scheme for the training of teachers of 
Physical education, it is necessary to liave a clear conception of the 
-educational significance of Physical education. There was a time when 
Physical education was tliought of merely in terms of the physical and 
the emphasis almost exclusive!}^ laid on muscles, perspiration and respira¬ 
tion. Little was it realised that Physical education activities, apart from 
their pliysical values, also influenced the mental, emotional and social 
qualities of the participants. Tt is, tluTofore, necessary to reiterate the 
principle that Physical education is a part and parcel of the total process 
of education, and any apprriacli to the (juestion of training of lea(*hers 
of Physical education must necessarily take this compi-ehciisive view. 
In order to take full advantage of the |x>tcntial education opportunities 
of I^hysical education it is essential to emphasise the oneness of the 
child rather than to think of liim separately in terms of his physical 
mental, moral or social aspects. 

In view of the above, it is important that a teacher of Physical 
'education should have a satisfactory background of academic and cultural 
•education which would enable him to take not only Physical education 
classes but also the normal classroom subjects. It is only when a 
teacher has the educational qualifications and opportunities to handle the 
pupils, both in the classroom as well as on the playground that it will be 
possible for academic education and Physical education to join hands in 
the total process of educating the child. 

It would be desirable to have separate institutiouB for the training 
of men and women in Physical education, but this will not perhaps be 
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^possible for Rome time to come, because of economic and other practical 
reasons. Pf)r the i)roscnt, therefore, training will have to be provided 
in conjmon institutions organised on the co-cdiwjotional basis. Every 
effort should, liowcvcr, be made to cmsure that the; nef*ds of women are 
adequately provided for. There must be separate residential accommoda¬ 
tion, separate ])rogrammes of acitivities, suited to girls and women, and 
separate play centres and other facilities where the women students can 
carry on their activities without disturbance and Avith freedom. While 
some of the actiAdties may be taught by men instructors, a sufficient 
number of women should be appointed on the staff to teach and guide the 
women students. I'liese factors aro emphasised because usually few 
women join such mixed colleges and there is a tfuidency to overlook 
these factors as if Physical activities were for men only «and women arc 
•expected t-o adjust thcunsclves to the conditions available. Women have 
their own ]>ref(ircn(JO and problems, and these must he rccrognisod and 
looked after in all centres where their training is undoriaken. The autho¬ 
rities of such co-educational colleges must also see that a sense of whole¬ 
some relationship prevails between the two sexes and further that suffici- 
•ent supervision is exercised. 

Types of Courses 

For training reallj^ competent leaders in this field, there is need to 
run a full collegiate course, as is done in other countries, (jovering a period 
of three to four years. It may not be possible t-o attain such a standanl 
widely in the near future, but a beginning should be made in this direction 
‘by starting at least one such college. It is gratifying to iu)tie that the 
'Government of India are conleiuplating starting such a college, and it is 
hoped that it Avill soon materialise and Avill also provide facilities for 
research. 

Another way of cmcouraging the study of Physical education can 
■be to prescribe Physical education as one of the optional subjects in the 
final examination of the High school and also in the University classes. 
When Physical education is offered for study, as an optional subject, on 
the same basis as Chemistry, Logic, Economics, Philosophy etc., not 
only will the status of Phj^sical education be raised, but it will also help 
to prepare leaders who will take to this work with better understanding 
■and greater competence. Ultimately, of course, the training of teachers 
of Physical education will have to be arranged in special institutions est- 
■ablished for the purpose. 

The conditions prevailing in our country necessitate training in 
Physical education at various levels viz. (a) training of teachers for the 
Primary (Basie) stage of education and (b) training of teachers of Secon¬ 
dary sehoeds as well as Directors of Physical Education for colleges and 
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nmversities. For the Basic schools, the class teachers themselves are- 
best suited for handling Physical education ; as such, this should form a 
part of their teacher training programme. As an emergency measure, 
special short-term coursi^s may be condu(ited to train teachers in Physical 
education. A suggestive scheme, prepared in the liglit of exporicncc in 
Bombay State, is appended (Apjxmdix 1V^). 

At the Secondary stiigc, there is need for more higlilj’^ trained and 
specialised U^achers. Tliesc teachers should be at least gradnatcjs who 
have also obtained a Diploma from a College of Physical Education, and 
their salary scale should be the same as that of trained graduates with 
two advance increments in the case of those who also possess a degree 
ordiploTTia in education. It luis been suggested that, at least for tlio 
tiin(^ being, there may also be a Certificate coiirso of a lower standard, to 
which may be admitted students who have passed the High School exa¬ 
mination. This is, however, not recommended as it will cn?at(j an in¬ 
ferior class of Physical education teacher, and will consecpiently dcfei* 
indefinitely the desired improvement of Pb.j’sical education. Moreover, one 
who has merely passed the High School examinat ion is not fit to tearfi- 
Secondary classes. If, therefore, it is felt, for any reason, that a sufficient 
number of graduates will not be forthcoming to take the Diploma course, 
the best course of action would apjiear to be, for the time being, to pick 
experiwK^ed teachers who have shown an aptitude for Physical education 
work and to send them to a College of Physical Education for training or, 
if they are too old for that, to give them a specially arranged Rhort-term< 
course of essential training. 

Diploma Course 

Admission. The Diploma course sliouid be open only to graduate* 
who are not more than 30 years old. Candidates must be thoroughly fit 
physically and should also produce a detailed certificates of medical fitness 
from a registered medical practitioner. Before a candidate is finally 
admitted, he should also be examined and certified fit by the college 
doctor. 

Not only must a candidate be free from any serious disease or 
infirmity, but he must also be robust and not sufier from any physical 
handicaps. He must possess satisfactory skills in fundamental natural 
activities involving strengh, speed, agility and endurance, to be tested 
through performance at pull-ups, sprinting, jumping, throwing, distance 
running etc. Standards should bo evolved in each State or in each 
college, and candidates for admission should bo required to possess more- 
than average skills sliown by men and women of their particular age 
group. Ill addition, they should also be proficient in atleast two major 
physical activities such as major games, gymnastics, combative activitiesetc. 
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It is further suggested that the character and aptitude of the candi¬ 
dates should be carefully checked not only through an interview but also 
through reference to (a) the head of the institution where the candidate 
Jast studied, (b) the teacher of Physic*.al education under whom the candi¬ 
date last studied and (c) a third person who is not related to the candi¬ 
date but can speak about liis character from personal knowledge. 

Probation : All candidates admitted should be very carefully -watched 
for a period of one month and those found unfit or unsuitable dropped 
from the rolls. It is necessary to make it quite clear at the time of 
.admission that all those admitted will be on probation for a month and 

liable to be droppe^l at the end of it, without any reason being given to 
them. 

Duration of Course : The duration of the course, including examina¬ 
tion, camp etc. should be one academic year, spread over a period of ten 
months and covering altogether not leas than 200 working days. 

Staff: The status and salaries of the members of the staff of a 

• college of Physical education conducting the Diploma Course should be on 
par with those obtaining at a Teachers* Training College where graduates 
.arc trained. 

The Principal should possess (a) at least a M^ister's degree, (b) a good 

• degree or diploma in Physical education and (c) at least five years 
teaching and administrative experience. Preference should be given to 
those -who also hold a diploma or degree In Education. The lecturers 
should possess aticast a Bachelor's degree and a good diploma or degree 
in Physical education. They should be so recruited that they arc also 
coinpetent to teach other activities. The prac^tice of appointing specialists 
in activities without adequate academic qualificstions and professional 
training should be discontinued. 

A full-time Medical OflScer, preferably with interest and skill in 
Physical education, should be employed on the staff. A part-time lady 

• doctor should also be engaged where there are women students. 

In view of the daily routine and training to be followed, it is 
essential tliat the institutions training teachers of Physical education 
.should invariably be residential. It is essential that all students and 
members of the staff should stay on the premises. Where women are 
admitted, separate residential arrangements should be made for them with 
.a staff member looking after their needs, welfare and discipline. 

Library 

There must be a fully equipped library, with the latest books and 
journals on Physical education and allied subjects. 

A minimum of ten acres of level area should be available for laying 
•out the various play grounds and gomes courts. If, however, there ore 
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more than 100 students, additional space will have to be provided. 

Gymnasium 

A well-equipped, covered gymnasium is an essential part of every 
college of Physical education. It is recommended that the dimensions^ 
should be 100 ft. x 40 ft. x 18 ft. Provisions must be made for a covered* 
wrestling pit, wliich may be in the gymnasium, provided it does not' 
reduce the cjlcar space to less than 70 ft. x 40 ft. Thr?re should also be 
arrangements for teaching and practising wrestling on m.'its. 

Swimming Pool 

Every college should have a swimming pool attached to it. 

Equipment 

Equipment and material used for various physical activities, games- 
etc. should be adequate in quantity to ensure effective teaching and 
practice. They must also satisfy standard specifications and should be* 
kept in good repair and renewed from time to time. 

Dispensary 

A well equipped dispensary, with an isolation ward, should be 
provide<l. It would also be desirable to have a massage clinic attached.; 
to it in order to treat the students in whose case such treatment is in¬ 
dicated. 

Camping 

Camping is on essential or at legist a very desirable activity. Adequate* 
facilities such as tents etc., should, therefore, be provided. 

Teaching Aids 

Necessary audio-visual equipment as well as other teaching aids- 
should bo provided. 

Practice Teaching Schools 

It is most desirable that a practice teaching school should be attach¬ 
ed to the college. Where this is not possible or where one practice teach, 
ing school is inadequate, arrangements for practice teaching must be made* 
with the cooperation of local educational institutions. 

Courses of Instruction 

The course of instruction should be arranged under these heads : 
(1) Theoretical lectures, reading, study, etc. relating to the theory of* 
Physical education. (2) Practical Practising and participating in various- 
Physical education activities techniques that will help them to demonst¬ 
rate and teach various activities to their future pupils. (3) Teaching 
Practice to help the trainees to understand and learn the correct way of 
presenting and teaching activities to their future classes. 

Theory 

In preparing a detailed syllabus imparting instruction, while help- 
will no doubt have to be taken from experience and latest experiments- 
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ind research in other conntries, every care should be taken to adapt the 
eubject matter as well as the methods of instruction to conditions pre¬ 
vailing in Inciia. Subject to this, it is suggested that theoretical instruct¬ 
ion should be imparted in the following subjects 

(i) Principles of Physical education. 

(ii) Ffistory of Physicral education. 

(iii) Psychology of Physical education. 

(iv) Organisation and Administration of Pliysical education. 

(v) Methods of Phy.si(jal odueation and Training in leadership. 

(vi) Snpervisifm of games and sports and coaching and methods of 

re(?rea.tion. 

(vii) Camping and hiking. 

(viii) Anatomy, physiology and physiology of exercises. 

(ix) Health education: hygiene (including iSocial hygiene sanitation; 

nutrition. 

(x) First-aid (including treatment of simple athletic injuries). 

Practical Work 

For practical work, the following activities are suggested 

(i) Educational gymnastics : free h^nd; apparatus-1 ndian as welt 

as foreign suitcKl to local conditions. 

(ii) Infonnal activities: imitations, story play, action songs and 

free play activities suited for children, 

(iii) Minor games (line, circle, relay, group etc.) 

(iv) Major games Indigenous and others suited to local conditions. 

(v) Rhythmic activitids, including lezhn and folk Dance. 

(vi) Combative or self-defence activities (wrestling, laihi, phari- 

gaika, boxing, fencing etc.,) 

(vii) Athletics ; track and Held sports. 

(viii) Aquatios. 

(ix) Camping—excursions and outings. 

(Activities for women should of course be seh^cted after taking into 
account their special physiological needs, aptitudes and capacity). 

It is desireable that at least 500 hours per year be allotted for 
practical work. 

In this connection, it is {)crhaps necessary to remind ourselves that 
there was no dearth of interesting and useful physical activities in this 
country and that they were dropped only as things indigenous became 
unfashionable. It is necessary, therefore, that every enbi*t should be 
made to study those indigenous activities, evolved specially to suit our 
dimate and conditions, and to revive them with such modifications as 
modern conditions may require and such improvements as may be possible 
in the light of the greater knowledge we have since acquired. This em- 



phasis on indigenous activities, however, does not mean the exclusion of 
other activities ; the guiding consideration throughout should be that 
the activities taught are best suited to the conditions which prevail and 
most conducive to the Physical education that we wish to promote in 
our country. 

For purposes of teaching practice, each student must give a minimum 
of 20 supervised lessons in differerit kinds of physical activities and games 
and at least ten of them should be given in schools or colleges. In addition, 
the students shoiilil be given practice in officiating at games and other 
organised activities. They should also be provided with the opportunities 
for organi^ing sports* meets, tournaments, picnics, excursion etc. 
Examination 

The (^xaminatioii should be held under three heads, viz. theory, 
practical work and teaching. The assessmeiit of the candidates should 
not, however, dofMuul merely on their performance at the examination 
but should also take into account the stiindard of work done by them 
throughout the course of t raining. It is, therefore?, necessary that a full 
record of work of each student under all three heads should be kept 
througliout. Perienlical tests and assignments in theory, athletic tests 
and observation of skills exhibited during participation and competitions, 
and a ctireful system of marking during rcsgular practice tctiching lessons 
will provide suificient data for assessing the abitity and application of 
the students. Evcjii whei’c the examining body is an outside agency, 
such as a University or a Board, the final results should be based on the 
•entire work of Die students. This can be done by assigning fiO per cent 
•of the maxiniuni marks to the year’s record and 50 per cent to the per¬ 
formance at the examination. 

It is suggested tliat the scheme of examination may be on the 
following lines : 

A. Theortf : There should be five papers in Theory, each carrying 60 
•marks. The paptu's suggested are : 

(i) History and Principles of Physical Education and Educational 
l\sychology. 

(ii) Organisation and Administration of Physical Education and 
llccreation. 

(ill) Anatomy, Physiology and Health Education. 

(iv) Methods of Pliysical Education. 

(v) Coaching and Officiating of games and sports and other acti¬ 
vities. 

Note :—All candidates must be required to complete the First Aid 
•examination of the St. John’s Ambulance Association. 

B. Practical Work : The profieiency of candidates should be assessed 
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under the following three headfl, each carrying a maximum of* 100 
marks:— 

(i) Athletics. 

(ii) Games and Sports, including Aquatics. 

(iii) Other individual and group activities, such as Educational 
Gymnastics, Rhythmics, Folk Dances, Combalivcs cU?. 

C. Teaching : Candidates should be obscM'ved wliiie leaching a 
normal school class. The type of lesson may be prcserilK^rl by tlie exami¬ 
ners or left to the choice of the candidate. It is suggcst(^(l thafi a maxi¬ 
mum of 300 marks should be awarded for leaching ability. 

Candidates should be required to pass in ail three parts of the 
examination, viz. theor}', practical work and tiiaching, separately as well 
as in the examination as a whole. The minimuTii passing murks should be 
40 per unit in theory and TiO per cent in the other parls. The Diploma 
should be awarded on the basis of the aggregate marks for the entire 
•examination as follows :— 

Second Class 50 to 59% 

First Class 60 to 74% 

Distinction 75% or above. 

Candidates x^assing in all throe parts but securing less than 50 per 
•cent of the aggregate marks should be aM^arded the Dij)loma but without 
•a class. 


Chapter VI 
PHYSICAL FITNESS 

What it Physical Fitness 

The term ‘physical fitness’ is so loosely used that it is ne(‘<‘ssary 
to explain briefly in what sense it has been used in ibis njport. One is 
■commonly apt to regard oneself as pliysiciilly fit if oru^ is free from sick¬ 
ness or passes some kind of a medical examination. This is a negative 
view, while the term ‘fitness’ has a j>ositivc content. llcsi<lcs being free 
from physical disease, therefore, a person wdio is lAysically fit must ako 
possess the following :— 

(i) Good teeth. 

(ii) (food hearing, 

(iii) Good eyesight. 

(iv) Healthy vital organs—heart, lungs, liver, spleen, glands et'*. 

(v) Mental health. 

(vi) Ability to handle the body efficiently. 

(vii) Capacity to work hard over a sufficiently long pesriod of time 
without feeling undue fatigue or exhaustion. 
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(viii) Good posture. 

In asBcssinir i>hjgical fitness, the following factors must be taken into 
consideration, viz :— 

(a) Condition of tlie physique : 

An examination of the body should indicate a good posture with 
ail appearance of raFo, altonicss and poise, average size for age and sex, 
good pro])or< ion of bone, miiacles and fat, strong muscular development 
and a Jiealiby and robust appearance. 

(b) Organic, condition : 

A thorough niedioal examination should indicate that the hearts, the 
circulator}^ system, the organs of respiration, digestion and excretion, 
the sense organs of sight, hearing, smell, taste and feeling and the nervons 
system are in a sound condition. 

(c) Motor Ability : 

Tests of motor ability should indicate average caj)acity in the physi¬ 
cal skills of running, jumping, throwing, climbing etc. and also in respect 
of balance, flexibility, ngilil}^ strength, power and endurance. 

It will thus be seen from what has been stated above that physical 
fitness is a sum total of various factors such as size, posture, strength, 
muscular develo])mcnt, nibnst appearance, efficiency of the vital organa 
and ability in a wide variety of motor skills. 

Assessment of Physical Fitness 

The assessment of physical fitness, if it is to be thorongh and objec¬ 
tive, will be a vory elaborate process entailing the services of doctors and 
other tccdinicians who are experts in the field of physical diagnosis and 
measurement. It will also require costly equipment for administering the 
various tests. 

While considerable work has been done in certain western countries 
in devising tests for assessing physical iitncssi no suth effort has so far 
been made in India, and it is therefore difficult to recommend a standard¬ 
ised test. It is also to be remembered that climate and other environ¬ 
mental factors and diet have also a great deal to do with physical fitness 
and that these vary considerably in our country. For instance, in certain 
parts of the country, particularly in tlie North, with a stimulating climate 
and better nutrition, people are generally toller and heavier than those 
of the. South. The assessment of physical fitness therefore becomes m 
very complicated problem from the viewpoint of w’orking out one 
standardised test for the counti y as a wdiolc. 

Subject to what has been said in the preceding paragraph, it is 
suggested tliat the following battery of objective tests may be used for 
assessing physical fitness : 
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(a) AsaesmetU of Physique : Assess the height and weight for age^ 
analyse the posture ; check the proportion of muscle and fat by palpation, 
and rate whether the subject is in excellent, good, average or poor health. 

(b) FuncUoml heart test: The object is to determine how the heart 
behaves after a mild form of exercise. Check the pulse while standing 
and record the rate for one minute. The subject then takes a prescrilwd 
exercise such as ten full squats or run on the spot for ten seconds. While 
standing at ease, the subject's pulse is taken immediately after the exercise 
and the time taken for the pulse to return to normal is recorded. If 
the pulse comes to normal in about one minute, the heart is consideretl 
to be in excellent condition. 

(c) Motor Fitness : The obiect of giving a ‘motor fitness’ test is U> 
assess the following factors : 

(a) Strength. 

(b) Speed. 

(c) Agility. 

(d) Flexibility. 

(e) Balance. 

(f) Endurance 

Tests for Boys and Men ; 

The t(5st items for Middle school and High school boys respectively 
may include the following: 

(i) Midde School Boys (H-U) 

50 Meters Bun- 

Biinning Lcmg Jump. 

Running High Jump, 

Potato Race. 

Throwing a Cricket Ball. 

(ii) High school Boys (14-17) 

Pull ups. 

Rope Climbing, 

100 Meters Run. 

Running High Jump. 

Running Long Jump. 

Jump and Reach. 

Potato Race. 

Shot Put (8 Lbs.) 

Note : Endurance is not a quality of the Middle school or High 
school boy because he is still in his growing stage, and no test in endurance 
should therefore be given at this stage. 

(iii) College and University Men : 

The test items may include the following and the norms of fitness- 


See Norms for 
^physical Fitness 
(Appendix ITT) 
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may be worked out in respect of them after a careful study covering the 
Afferent parts of the country : 

Pull ups. 

Rope climbing. 

lOO Meters Run 

Runniiig Long Jump. 

Running High Jump. 

One Mile Race, 
or 

SOO Meters Run. 

Obstacle Race. 

Putting the shot (12 Lbs). 

Test for Girls and Women 

The tost for girls and women should be worked out very carefully 
;as the physir>Iogical needs and capacity of the female body are quite 
fdiifercnt and the data available is even more meagre than in the case of 
boys and men. To start with, therefore, tests along the lines indicated 
;above may be introduced for boys and men only. As they gradually grow 
more reliable and mort! data is collected in regard to girls and women, 
suitable tests should be w'orked out for the latter also. Generally speak¬ 
ing, in their case, s{)eed, skill, dexterity, rhythm, poise and balance are 
•to be encouraged and the tests evolved should assess these. 

Need for Research 

Our aim in Physical education should be to improve the physical 
'fitncjss of our |)eoplc, and it is therefore of primary importance that tests 
for assessing pliysical fitness should be evolved which are not only scienti- 
'fically reliable but also physiologically correct and psychologically 
■suitable. Considerable research work must, therefore, be done in 
what is still a virgin field in this country. Riich research work can, however, 
•he done only in a Physical education institution where advanced courses 
■are offered and research facilities exist, particularly in Tests and Measure- 
<ments in the field of Health and Physical education. 

Chapter VII 

RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

What is Recreation ? 

Recreation cannot mean simply physical relaxation. It is 
Tather an activity of body and mind which relieves tensions created 
by regular, monotonous work. Constant and sustained performance 
•of one particular activity gives rise to strain and fatigue, both 
mental and physical and it is the object of recreational activity to 
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wipe out tlie feeling of fatigue, restore the vital energy of man and 
promote a sense of well-being and joy. 

Recreation as a Factor in Personality Development 

Recrea lion is tints an ossentail and indispensable element of man s- 
life. With out it, life would be not only dull and dreary but also 
mclaneholy and miserable; the sjtan of life would be shortened and 
the spirit dt^presstid. At^tions and even bodily movements would become 
spiritless and nieehanieal. Physical and mental responsiveness to external 
and internal stimuli woulrl deatlcn and the growth of pi^rsonality would 
be stunted Recreation is, therefore, a very important factor in 
personality development. It is through recreational activity that the 
human iiersonality assumes varied and rich foims, finds new directions 
for its fuller expression and (explores new avenues for enriching life. 
Rocroational activity must, therefore, bej such as to promote the 
development of human |)ersonality; it must be diverse, varied and 
comprehensive, touching all aspects of human life- Tlie object of a 
programme of recrc^ation should thus be not only to provide relief from 
regular and monotonous work but also to provide scope for a fuller 
expression of human personality. 

Recreation and Cultural Life 

Recreation can also be said to provide the cultural background 
for the development of personality. It is a reservoir of 
energy from which everyday man derives a fresh fund of 
energy t-o perform his allotted role in the society and, through it, to 
develop his personality. The way in which he draws on this reservoir 
indicates cultural heritage. Every society has its own distinct ways of 
building up this reservoir. The Greeks for instance had their Olympics, 
theatres, gymnasia and several other institutions for this purpose. We 
too had our own cultural pattern, which can he seen even to this day in 
our villages and the so-called backward areas ; there we can still see the 
old folk-dances, folk-plays, ballets, group games and sports, athletics, 
acrobatics, races, danffdls, chariot or cart-races etc. These activities 
have, however, lost some of their elegance and vitality because of long 
neglect on account of foreign rule and the none and healthy impact of 
Western civilisation. In drawing up a programme for recreation, we 
should, therefore, take into consideration the cultural pattern oi the 
society as reflected in various social institutions. Many of these institu¬ 
tions, particularly of those which were more exposed to view influences, aro 
at present in a state of stagnation or deterioration. No programme of 
recreation can, therefore, be effectively carried out unless we rejuvenate 
these neglected cultural institutions and fill them with new vigour and 
vitality. 
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Kecreation and Physical Education 

Recreation and Physical education are like intersecting circles; there 
is a certain common ground between them and yet they are distinct and 
separate. There may be a certain element of Physical education in 
Recreation as in Physical education itself there may be a certain 
amount of rccrcatJon. Novel thcless, Ihe scojie of those two types of 
activities is different. Recreation has a wider field and greater variety 
than Pliysical education. Tth;is a continuity through time that makes 
it a ])art of t)ie cultural pattern of the pociofy. It is a continuous activity 
wJiicJi is necespury for a man throughout his life in order that he may 
keep up his physical and mental stamina, maintain the efficiency of his 
organs, rid his mind and body of the tensions that inevitably come over 
them on account of the stereotyped, hurried and anxious life that has 
come to be typical of the modern world. 

It is desirable, however, t-o try to blend Physical education and 
Recreation together so that a happy combination of the two may lead to a 
fuller enrichment of personality. Por instance, games, sports, mass drills 
and exercises and even folk dances can all be so organised as to provide 
good physi(?al education as well as good recreation. Such activities may 
be termed Physical education in the initial stages, when there will be 
certain amount of training, discipline and organisation. Once, that stage 
is passed, however, the same activities become recreational activities and 
part of the life of the people. 

Recreation and Social Education 

Recreation, being essentially the utilisation of leisure, can also be an 
effective means of Social education. An effort can be made to use this 
*spare’ time for adult education by organising study circles, group 
discussions, meetings, etc. Such varied activities ran be useful 
not only in restoring the energy spent in the daily routine work but also 
in the social education of the people. 

Recreation and Constructive Work 

A countrywide programme of development has been recently launched 
which provides a new^ field for recreational activity. Experience sah 
showm that, given the proper incentive and direction, people willingly 
volunteer to do some sort of constructive work in their leisure time aid 
it should be our endeavour to devise and develop more and more schemes 
for the voluntary utilisation of the leisure of the people in such types of 
activities as w^ell enliven their mind and body and also direct their energies 
into channels of constructive nation-building work. It should, however, 
be borne in mind that, while utilising the leisure time of thb people in 
constructive work, they are not over-strained so as adversely to afifeot their 
sense of joy. 
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A»e Classification for Recreational Programme 

As has been indtrateci already, recreational activity will have to 
be of a varied tyjw to suit different groups of people. While <lr.iwing up 
a programme of recreation, therefore, account will have to be taken of 
such factors as a;to, sex, occ/’pation, working and living conditions, 
climate and nutritional and health standards, as also the cultural pa<tom 
of the social group concerned. No prior classification of the population 
for a recreational prf)gramrae is, therefore, ])n 8 sible. as no positive and 
ttcciirate, leave alone complete, information is available on all 
relevant points. Much will depend on local condition'^ and existing 
cultural institutions. We can, however, lay down a broad classirication 
80 as to indicate in a general way the type of comprehensive recreational 
nrocrramine that will have to bo undertaken. 

Recreational Activity for Different Age groups 

From the point of view of age, we can divide the popnl.ition into 
fa) children, (h) adolescents, (o') adults and (d) old people. Recreational 
activity will have to be different for each age group and also for the 
two sexes. What follows immediately refers only to the male sex ; 
recreational activities for the female sex will bo dealt with later. 

Children : Physiologically and psychologically, the child is in a phasic 
state and can be shaped into almost any mould. The whole educative 
process should therefore aim, at this stage, at providing the greatest 
possible scope for the natural development of the child’s personality. 
Recreational activity must be varied, so as to provide ample scope for 
simple instruction and self-expression; in other words, it must be*, essentially 
educative. Simple and interesting games, free play, songs, dances, acting 
story-telling, paintings, modelling, short excursions etc. can all help in 
developing the child’s individual personality and bringing him in direct 
contact with nature and also developing in him the qualities of sociability, 
understanding and cooperation. 

The child should be gently initiated at an early stage into the 
cultural life of society. The impressions which ho gathers consciously op 
receives unconsiously early in life are abiding and permanent. It is 
therefore very important to create such cultural atmosphere around 
the child as to develop his potential qualities that would build up a 
liealthy vigourous and strong personality. Habits and hobbies, disposi¬ 
tions and affections, aptitudes are all in a formative stage and 
•are very largely determined by the family and social environment. 
Recreational activities outside the home cannot entirely offset the handi¬ 
cap of an unhealthy home or environment but they can ccrlainly lielj) in 
redressing the balance and giving the child some of the cultural heritage 
which ought to be bis. 
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Adolescents : Adoles('enc is an age (luring which the spirit of mart 
begins consciously to strivcj to express itself. The physiological and. 
psychohigical changes that accompany this ag(' introflnce the individual 
intf) a new realm of lifi*. Certain complexes which were formed in 
childhood, now begin to find (expression in lh(5 behaviour of boys and girls* 
At. tlie same lime, the canvas of |iersonal experience is yet small and 
only a. few indistinct lines af»yK*ar on it in an incoherent way. The 
anatomical and ydiysiological (changes occur rapidly till puberty bringa 
into sight new, unseen mysterious horizons, dazzling and yet hazy. 
The vision is not clear but tlicre is a conscious and growing urge to 
penetrate the mysteric's of the universe. 

This stage? of human life? is therefore extremely important. It ia 
during this si age lhat Ihe qualities of discipline and responsibility, dignity 
and (lec'cney, willingness to do liard work; sympathy for fellow-beings and 
eoop(?rative endeavour hav(i to be; acquired. Ti follows therefore that 
greater empliasis should be laid at this stage on taking regular physical 
exercise, developing liard amd regular habits and acquiring physical and 
mental endurane(\ patien(‘(? and industry. Recreational activity should 
only b(? snpplementaiy to such a programme. of education. Athletics, 
vigorous gani(‘s, gymnastics, mountaineering, jungle ex(5ur8ion8, walking 
tours (;tc. would form a good recreational programme for adolescent boys. 
There should also at the .sam(? time bt^ provision for (^Itiiral and ediKiative 
activities lik(? films, drama, music, dance, painting, drawing and modelling, 
debating, group discussions etc., so as t.o pnivide an intellectual and 
cultural background to a growing personality. In all these activities, 
empliasis should (instantly be jilaced on the development of a balanced 
personality. 

Adults : Adulthood is a period of poise in human life ; the physio- 
logi(?al and psychol(3gical changes arc not so rapid or abrupt os during 
childhood and adolescence. There is growing maturity of judgment and 
greater clarity of vision, coupled with a sense of stability, security and 
safety. The natural fire of ambition is tempered with sobriety. Man baa 
already chosen his station of life and his efforts are directed towards 
attaining something deiinite and in view'. His field of movement is wider 
and liis p(;sitioi) in society is recognised. His responsibilities grow with 
age ; the fiimily, the community and the State all begin to place more 
and more responsibilities on his shoulders. Mu(.?h of his time is taken bj' 
his vocational a(;iivity. Recreational activity has thus a different signi¬ 
ficance but certainly no lesser importance. 

As has been indicated already, the primary object of recreation in the 
ease of adults is to ri?fresh the spirit and restore the energy spent in per- 
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forming the daily clionss, for man’s efficiency, stamina, health, vigour^ 
strength and endurance depend upon restoration of vital energy through 
recreation. His leisure time being limited, the scope for variety and 
diversity in recreational activity is also limited. This being so, thercj is a 
danger of one particular activity becoming so regular and invariable as to 
be monotonous and dreary and thus to defeat this very purpose. On(‘ is 
also likely to lose sight of the fact that initiative, adventure, sociability^ 
organisation and such other qualities and abilities as are essential for a 
healthy development of personality are to a great ext«!nt the product of 
recreational activity. There is thus an even greater nieetl for planning 
recreational activity for adults than for the younger people. 

In planning a recreational pragramme for adults, such general factors 
should be taken into consideration as maintaining physic^al stamina through 
exercises, refreshing the mind and shar^Mming intelligence through social 
and educative activities, developing aesthetic appreciation through cultura 
activities and promoting a sense of joy along with realisation of social 
responsibilities. A well-planned programme of recreational activities 
should also lead to an increasing manifestation of man’s finer and nobler 
traits and a growing sublimation of bis bascT instincts. 

Old f^eoplc : Old age is generally suj>[)Osed to be the age of i*otire- 
ment from the stress and strain of life. Miuih of man's stamina, physical 
efficiency and sharpness of organs and senses luis been lost. Senility 
brings in its wake the feeling of enervation and debility. The bodily 
movements become slow as limbs become more and more inflexible. 
Ph^'siologicaliy, a person ages more rapidly. Recreational activity is 
therefore all the more important for ageing people ; they have ample 
leisure and little occupation , their responsibilities decline and activity 
slackens. 

The recreational programme for the old should be suck as would 
confine them to easy physical movements and also engage them in some 
sort pf mental and intellectual activity, which would give them joy and 
satisfaction. Walking, yogic dsana, gardening, marketing etc. should 
provide good activity for them. Their maturity and exi^erience should 
also be utilised for the management of public institutions, such as clubs, 
libraries, schools, Social education centres etc. Panchayats, corporate 
bodies and similar institutions can also benefit by their knowledge and 
expenence, while providing a good means of recreation for them. 

Recreation for Women : It is important to remember, while there, are 
so many confused ideas about the ‘equality of sexes’, that the difference 
between the two sexes is both natural and of vital significance ; it is an 
old faiduoned prejudice to be brushed away. The reproductiv'c function 
requires two different types of personalities, and the welfare of the human 
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race doraands their proper dcvclupment as different personalities. The 
two sexes necessarily differ, not only physiologically but also in their 
psychological make up, in their different qualities of adaptability and 
endurance and in regard to their different roles in the cultural life of 
society. It is obviously essential, therefore, that recreational activity 
for the two sexes should be so planned as to suit their different physical 
conditions and needs and their diffcTont roles in social life. 

As the sex difference is not marked during infancy, recreational 
activity may be almost the same for boys and girls. Differences begin to 
ireveal themselves with tlie coming of adolescence, which is a specially 
Tital period in a girl’s life, for the impact on her is more sudden and 
profound. Puberty transforms both boys and girls but in different ways, 
and from that time the development of their personality proceeds on 
^different planes. It is at this stage particularly that recreational activity 
has to be different for the two sexes. 

Basically, the personality of the female lias to be so developed as to 
•enable her to perform the functions of motherhood. Recreational activity 
for her must, therefore, be directed towards the successful fulfilment of 
this role. Varied activities, which include pliysJcal exercises, mental 
training, disciplined tehaviour and cultural upbringing and the cultivation 
•of senriments of sympathy and affection should be planned with a view to 
•enabling the woman to develop her personality and enable her to inculcate 
in succeeding generations those qualities on which the stability and progress 
-of a society depend. Women must thus be enabled to provide recreation 
for the children in homes and outside through the same activities that will 
.•afford recr^'ation to themselves. It follows, therefore, that recreational 
activity for women during adolescence should be directed more towards 
self-education and during adulthood towards educating the younger 
ipneration. 

An increasing number of young w'omen are being employed in 
offices, schools, haspitals, firms and factories. This has given rise to a 
number of pn)blems from the sociological point of view. It also raises a 
new problem as far as provision of recreational facilities is concerned, for 
it must be remembered that although the type of work women do in 
schools and colleges, firms and factories, offices and hospitals may be 
similar to the work that men do in these places, the recreational require¬ 
ments of women are materially different from those of men. 

The majority of women are engaged in household work. Their leisure 
is short and freedom to 8X)end that leisure is very much restricted. Their 
Tesponsibilties are also heavy. All those factors should be taken into 
consideration in drawing up a programme of recreation for women; 

Depending upon age and circumstances, recreation for women inoludes 
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such items as dances, plays, games and exercises suited to them, such as 
tchohho, netball, swimming, basketball, })adminton, table tennis, hockey, 
pinga,' zimma,* fiigdi* etc., hobbies, such as singing, painting, needle¬ 
work, sewing, doll-making etc., and social and intollectiial activities, such 
4918 theatrc;s, dances, clubs etc. They may also occup}' themselves with 
Aiidividual or organised participation in social and religious functions. 
Excursions, sight-seeing, picnic parties, visiting public places, such as 
temples, libraries, clubs etc. may also be useful for the development of 
tlieir personality. 

Occupational Classification for Recreation Programme : 

Occuptional division of society makes it necessary to provide different 
Tecreational facilities for people belonging to different recsreational groups, 
the type of programme largely depending upon the nature of their vocation- 
iiil work and the leisun? available to them. Broiidly speaking, the working 
population may be divided into (a) t^rban-General (b) Urban-Imlustrial 
And (c) Rural. The urban ])o;mlation may be further subdivided inU) 
•such classes as proh^ssional people and office-going people. 

Recreation for those in Urban, other than Industrial, Occupa¬ 
tions : 

'Fhe professional people are mostly engaged in an intellec^tual lyjMJ 
•of work, which demands continuous mental exercise. Most of them 
participate in social and cultural activities and are usually members of 
their professional associations, social clubs and public institutions. It is 
these clubs etc. which shoukl be utilised to provide a balanced recreational 
programme. For such persons, greater stress should obviously be placed 
on physical activities and the clubs should be included to encourage sports 
And athletic activities, mountaineering, excursions, liealth-camps, hiking, 
picmics, etc., which pn)vide good out- door recreation to counter-balance 
their sedentary professional life. Similarly, amateur dramatic societies, 
Atudy circles, libraries etc. can be useful in giving a cultural flavour to 
recreational activities. A well-planned programme of recreational activities 
for this class of people may also be a good investment, in so far as they 
can, if their interest is aroused, and provide well qualified and healthy 
leadership to society in the field of recreational activity. 

The office-going section of the population is engaged in a 8tercoty{>ed 
and monotonous type of work. Their hours of work are fixed, and hence 

1. Ptn^o—It is a body re voting game and is played either standing or sitting. 

2. Ztmmo—Girls stand opposite to each other with their hands clasped with 
fingers. It is a hopping and clapping game played in rhythm. 

3. Fugdt—Girls stand face to face holding hands and revolve round an 
imaginary centre. The girl who is exhausted and loses balance gets out 
of the game. 
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their leisure time is also fixed and limiterl. The majority of this clas^ 
of people are not financially well off, so as to be able to join social clubs or 
other such institutions, and their leisure time is, therefore, mostly spent 
either in their homes or in places whore adequate recreational facilities are- 
not available. There is thus a great need for drawing up a definite 
programme of recreation for these people. Such a programme 
should provide sufficient physical exercise, intellectual diversions 
and cultural activities. Vyayam Mandals and Gymkhanas, games clubs 
and swimming pools can cater, to a great extent, to the recreational 
requirements of these people. Wherever possible, the offices should provide* 
facilities for such games as vollcj^-ball, badminton, kabaddi ete. A 
8j)ccial leave of about a month may be granted esvery year to those who 
are anxious to go out on excursions, cultural parties, mountaineering or 
jungle expeditions etc. Without using any compulsion or pressure,, 
they can also be induced to spend atleast some of this time in* 
what may he described as national service activities. Their service ca^ 
then be utilised in such activities as constructing public buildings and 
roads, cleaning wells, clearing slums ete. At the same time, encourage¬ 
ment and lacilitios sliould also be provided to enable these peojJe, usually 
submerged in dry and dull routine work, to develop their aesthetic sense. 

A national tlicatre movement, fur iuslaiicc, can be very useful in this 
direction. 

People engaged in menial occupations in urban areas present an. 
altogether different problem. Their working hours are not fixed and this 

conditions of their work are mostly unhealthy and uncongenial. Incessant 
physical activity, mostly of one partituilar type, characterises their 
occupation; their living conditions also are unhygienic and social' 
surroundings unsalutory, their economic condition is depressing and their 
leisure is brief and irregular. The existing recreational ac^tivities of thia* 
class are mostly of a cultural nature in a general sense of the word. 
Music, dance and drama shows, raslila folk dances, community singing, 
and bhajans are the kind of activities that make up their recreation. Some- 
of the more enterprising of these people manage to get some recreation from* 
dkhira activities, such as wrestling and malkhamh. The akharas can thus» 
serve a very useful purpose but they are rarely in good condition. Organi¬ 
sation is wanting and finances are poor ; leadership is not always refined ; 
the atmosphere is marked by a lac^k of education and culture and these is^. 
as one might expect, the fell disease of internal quarrels and faction. 

There is a vast scope for recreational activities among this class of 
people and for recreation to become perhaps the most effective vehicle of 
Social education. Such activities, if judiciously planned and organised,, 
can greatly help in improving the present depressed condition of thm 
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people and lift them out of ignorance and brutish living. Through recrea¬ 
tional activities, they can be tiiught to live hygienicaliy, to improve their 
professional skill, to acquire new skills, to iiiiderstand their problems and 
to develop a social sense. Films, radio, literary classes, cultural pro- 
grfimm(^s like dandars, tarnafthas, raslilas and hhajans, if properly organisde 
under trained le^ulorship, can all be extremely effective means for providing 
odinwitive recreation. Tliey ciin also be taught to utilise their involuntary 
leisure time in enjoyable and gainful subsidiary occupations, such jis 
spinning, weaving, baskelmaking, elaymodellmg etc. 

Recreation for those in Industrial Occupations: 

The position is better in regard to thosi'. engaged in industrial 
^occupations, for the law iiMiuires industrial concerns to provide recreational 
facilities for their employees and Labour Welfare Officers are appointed in 
many of these concerns to look after the welfare of the workers. 
Playgrounds, swimming pools, gymnasia, entertainment lialls and 
games apparatus are expected to be provided for the workers. The 
working hours are limited and the working conditions are required to 
conform to cxu'tain minimum standards. Employment terms include 
provision for some leave with pay every year. The wages are settled by 
collective bargaining. In addition, there are some workers’ unions which 
provide additional recreational or educational facilities, even if they are 
still rather limited and rudimentary. It is further encouraging that some 
unions are trying through organised effort to develop oultural activities. 

There is nevertheless still considerable scope for organisation, plan- 
lung, coordination and improvement in regard to recreational activities for 
tile workers. Their living conditions arc far from satisfactory and their 
efficiency is low ns compared to similar workers in western countries. 
There is a lack of discipline and social responsibility. Physical and 
intellectual standards are poor. There is thus a great dejil to be done, 
but fortunately, the organisational framework for carrying through a well 
balanccMi and comprehensive recreational programme for this class of 
people is readily available. The agencies of the Labour Welfai-e officers 
and the Workers* Unions are there ; they have only to be strengthened 
and made more effective. The industrialists and the workers have perhaps 
both to be educated to understand that healthy and educational recrea¬ 
tional activities, uninfluenced by political and other ulterior considerations, 
cannot merely be a good shoM’^ piece for publicity or good fun for an idle 
hour, as one looks at it, but can also add greatly to the efficiency of the 
worker and thus both to profits and wages. 

Recreation in Rural Areas : 

India lives in her villages, thousands of small villages. The 
principal occupation of the villagers is agriculture and nearly 65 per cent of 
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them depend on it for their existence. And yet, tho characteristicr 
feature of Indian agriculture is its inability to provide constant 
and regular employment to the people subsisting on it. The seasonal 
variation in employment in agricultural operations is so wide that t e 
bulk of the people are without any regular work for nearly lour to five 
months every year. The rural population thus suiters he^ivily 
enforced leisure. The problem of utilising the enforced leisure time o 
tJje village*, people bekmgs properly t(» the domain ol (jcunomic and social! 
studies. It is, however, sug:zcst(ul l-hat recreational activities may aJsO' 

have a not unimportant conti-ibiitioii tf> make. 

Tile nature of work in the agricultural occupation demands vigorous 
and sustained physical a(!tivity. The strain of physical labour in its 
turn, requires a recrei tioiial programme wdiich can vripe out the day s 
fatigue ,enliven the mind and uplift the spirit. There is, besides, a vast 
scope for constructive work in the vilLages. Recreational activities should 
be planned accordingl3^ for instance, apart from the occasional spare 
time, the involuntary leisure of the people may all be utilised in such 
constructive activities as building schools, makiiTg roads, repairing and 
cleaning wells, improving sanitation, bunding nullahs and rivulets to» 
pjwent erosions and so on. Such activities can provide welcome 
distraction from the regular monotonous work and hence they have a high 
recreational value apart from utility. 

Tiiero ai'c a number of social and cultural institutions existing in 
rural areas from times immemorial. They are naturally different in 
different areas. For instance, the institution of akham or lalimkhana is so 
prevalent in the districts of Maharashtra that there is hardly a village of 
fair size which has no separate building for an ahhara. Every man, young 
or old, is seen going to the akhara every evening, with the result that an 
akham often becomes a community centre for the village. So this insti¬ 
tution had acquired a special significance in the social and cultural life 
of the people. The akharas are also intimately connected with social 
festivals and celebrations. In cither parts of the country, such ae 
Rajputana, hunting, duelling, armed combits etc. are so institutional that 
they have acquired a peculiar cultural and religious flavour. The akheria 
(wild pig-hunting) festival of the Rajputs is an excellent instance of such 
institutions. 

The cultural lilo of the village people, where it has not been smoothered 
by urban influences, is varied and rich. Bandars, mslilas, tamaahaSr 
Pageantry, miniery, revels, melas and festivals are some of the colourful 
manifestations of their cultural life. Under the impact of modern civili¬ 
sation, however, most of these institutions are dying out or at least langui* 
shing, for want of support, encouragement, direction and oiganisatioiL. 
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Leadership is also disap[)earing with the gradual passing away of the 

generations which inherited and chcrislied these institutions ; tlie new 
generations have increasingly eoino iiinler the spell of pstMido-modern 
urban fasliioii. Th(?rc is a danger, thereforu*, of a riirli cultural lieritago 
being lost nnle^ss a serious and conccrteil elforl is made, both on the 
national and local levels, to save these valuable institutions from extinc¬ 
tion and to revitalise them .so that once again thi\v inirror the true spirit 
of the people. 'riuTt* are fortiinafely eneoiiraging signs that those 
in authority are non niiaware of the problem or Jacking in 
imagination. The place of honour which folk dances ait^ given in the 
programme of the riepiu)li(? Day (>cIebrations in the nation’s capital, to¬ 
gether with the insistence on t.Iie participation of only genuine folk danoera 
from villages, is a significant and heartening deveIo{>ment. 

Planning for Recreation : 

Even a cursory glance at the recreational ^facilities available in the 
country for different classes of people should convince one of the pressing 
need for an eanie.st and large scale effort to improve and extend such 
facilities. This calls for a well thought out comprehensive plan for 
organising a coordinated programme of recivational activities for ail the 
different classes and groups of people. 

The institutional framework, Avhich was handed down by ourf ore- 
fathers, from generation to gcuieraliun, and wliich so far supported our 
cultural life, lias been umlerniinod and become shaky and unstable. 
Moreover, modern conditions of city life demand new tyx>es of institutions 
to meet the needs of the people. In the absence of such new institutions- 
and with the disintegration of the old, th(» hc^alth standards of the people 
have naturally been deteriorating and tlicir efficiency declining. The 
situation is serious indeed when it is remembered that while the physical 
sciences have been advancing at a breathtaking pace, human progress 
has lagged behind in the moral and social spheres, with the result that a 
large number of complex problems of group relations in society have 
cropped up and neurotic disonlers arc growing dangerously common. In 
view of all these convulsive forces at work, the problem of organising 
recreational activities for the different elements in the society assumes 
not only an urgent importance but also a discouraging magnitude and 
complexity. The necessary data on this subject is so inadequate that it 
is difficult even to measure the problem in a scientific way. 

Social Research: 

The basic requirements for planning and organ is- ing an 
efficient recreational service include (a) a study of the existing 
working conditions and the specific recreational requirements of the 
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institutions providing fur tlie recreational needs of the people and (c) a 
study of the problem of evolving new cultural institutions to meet the 
changing social arid economic conditions. The available material on all 
these aspects being us scanty and rudimentary as it is, the first step in the 
direction of planning for rcscrcation is obviously to collect all necessary 
data through research projects indicated above. £$ 0 (*ial survey should be 
undertaken for this purp(w l)y Government agencies and universities under 
a coordinated programme of work. 

Recreation is indeed a part of the large problem of social planning. 
It is closely reflated to such aajx'cts of national life as education, health and 
social welfare and it has also an intimate bearing on economic progress. It 
thus follows that a scheme for rcereation must be an integral part of the 
national ])1an for social reconstruction. 

Classification of Recreational Activities: 

Recreational activities can be broadly classified as follows :— 

(i) Physical exercises, sports, games, gymnastics, acrobatics etc. 

(ii) Mental and intellectual diversions, through such activities and 
hubbies as reading, writing, painting, music, stamp-colIecting» 
modelling, carpemtry etc. 

(iii) Training in the art of self-defence and disciplined group life, 
througli institutions like the National Cadet Corps, Territorial 
Army, Home (hiards, Be.m Dais and the Bratachari and 

ycouting movements. 

(iv) Cultural and social activities, such as drama, music, dance, 
damlars and tamashas, revels, w^las rcutlilcut and a number of 
religious and social festivsUs and celebrations. 

(v) National constructive activities which call for voluntary and 
coo|MU'ative effort on tlie jiart of the people. 

Tlu* classification should not, however, be treated as exclusive. 
There may bes many activities that cannot bo classified into any particular 
category. 

Tliis utility of these activities varies for diffemit classes of people, 
according to «age, sex, occupation and such other differences. ^Similarly, 
the choice of piirticular activities for a certain class or group will depend 
on social and economic conditions, the local resources and how they are 
utilised. Anotlior determining factor will be the availability and efficiency 
of local organisations and institutions and of leadership. 

Agencies to Implement Programme of Recreation : 

The organisational framework to implement the recreational 
programme should rest on the following planks, viz. (i) educational institu¬ 
tions, (ii) voluntary organisations, (iii) industrial agencies, (iv) Govern- 
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mental agencies and (v) cultural traditions. 

EdtuscUional InstitvJtuyns ; There is a great scope for improve¬ 
ment in the existing recreational facilities j>rovided in our cducHiional 
institutions. First of all, it is necessary to define clearly the imporlance 
and scope of recreation and to educate the students in tlio use of loisuie. 
If recreation is to play its full role in building t he pers iimlily of the 
student, leisure, recess hours, holidays juul vacations should all Im^ ]jro])tM*ly 
utilised. Games, sports, scouting, excursions, study fcvirs, drama, music, 
•daiiec and such other activities as promote the halanccMl growth of ].>ersoii- 
aliby should be given sufHcicnt importance in the ediicvitionai ])rogramrne. 
The present examination system is unfortunately such as to phu^e a dis¬ 
count on all these activities and it is therefore all the mon; essential for 
the educational authorities to give recreation its due place in the educa¬ 
tional programme so as to provide full scope for the balanced developmc^nt 
of personality. 

VolwnJUiry Organisaliom : Public institutions and organisations 
that catew for recreational needs of the people are of various tyj)es. There 
•are vyuyam mandals and vyamsluilas, akh/iraSy gymkhanas, swimming 
pools, sports clubs, sports associations and organisations, S(u)uts and Guides, 
Itod Cross, public libraries and reading rooms, social clubs, ladies’ clubs 
•and other such organisations. There is, however, considerable scope for 
expanding their number and also scope for strengthening them. Lack 
•of adequate public** support, precarious finances, deficient organisation 
and absence of public spirit are some of the factors which impe ic their 
growth. If local coordinating agencies were to be formed, they could 
perhaps help to bring about harmonious adjustment and coordination 
between all such institutions and organisations and thus to strengthen 
them ; they could also be of gnuit value in organising a planned and 
^comprehensive programme of recreational activity for the community. 

Industrial Agencies : The industrial jjopiilation is provided 
recreational facilities through statutor^^ welfare agencies. I'lierc is, how¬ 
ever, mueh room for improving their present service. In most placets, 
these agencies function in a more or Jess hidebound fashioji. Not only 
arc recreational facilities restricted in number and variety, the very 
concept of recreation on which these services arc based is narrow and 
•exclusive. Those concerned should therefore see that the scope of nv/rea- 
•tional activities provided through these agencies is expanded and the 
^arrangements made are effective. Trade unions, the other agency that 
to some extent caters for the recreational needs of workers, arc in many 
•cases ill-organised, inadequately equipped and poorly financed. By giving 
some financial assistance to them and by prescribing conditions to ensure 
rules and an ^dEcient recreational service, the Government can give a 
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greut impetus to labour welfare activities. 

(fovornynantal AgencieM : The Governmental agencies that cater for 
the r(*er(\at ional netnls of the people may be divided into two categories 
viz (ii) liocal Bodies and other Governmental agencies providing opportu¬ 
nities and arn(milit?s for recreation and youth movements, (b) those 
providing opportunities for participating in constructive work, such 
as the Bharat Sevak Saraaj, which is, strictly speaking, not a Govern¬ 
mental agency but a Government sponsored organisation. AH these 
ageinaes can provide only for a very limited number. Only a fraction 
of tlic student population can enlist in the National Cadet Corps (NCC) 
and not very many in the Auxiliary Cadet Corps (ACC) in which the 
training is lighter. I'his is also true of the Territorial Army and the Home 
Guards. Voluntary participation is the only sound basis beyond the early 
years of childhood for recreational activities, particularly if they are also 
to serve as means for enriching the cultural life of the community. It is 
not of course possible or desirable that all able-bodied students and young 
men should join in these activities. 

The mobilisation of the leisure time of the people in nation building 
activities is of great imxiortancc for the sucicess of our Five-Year Plans. 
Jieferen(;e has already been made to the Bharat Sevak Samaj, a recently 
established organisation, sponsored and supported by the Government hut 
which functions as a non-official body. Such a body, with a nation-wide 
organisiitiori, can be most effective in bringing together people and 
Governmental agencies in a common cause and haniessing their combined 
energies for j>rojects of national reconstruction ; it has also an enormous 
scope for providing healthy rccre^ition. 

VuUural Traditions : As has been already stated, cultural tradi¬ 
tions have an important role to play in the recreational progranuno of 
the society. Such activities as ceremonial sports and games, festivals 
like VasanLUtsava and the Vanamahotsava and //o/i, folk-dances and 
community singing, drama, Raslilas etc. arc all part of the cultural 
tradition of the people. In many parts of the land, the Nagpanchami^ 
besides being itself a very recreative social festival for the women folk^ 
gives an im[>etiis to the wrestling dangals. The traditions have been 
observed from times immemorial and have acquired certain religious 
associations tliat are deeply rooted in the life of the people. Such 
activities being part of the normal cultural life of the society, their 
organisation was also spontaneous and enthusiastic ; people voluntarily 
contributed to the funds required on such occasions. As public enthu¬ 
siasm and support diminish, there is a danger of these traditions 
grarliially dying out. Modem conditions of city life have created an 
atmosphere where the spontaneous organisation of such feativala and 
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activities becomes increasingly difficult, though the villages are still*' 
continuing to cherish them os a valuable treasure. It is therefore 
necessary to give an impetus to their revival, through propaganda and 
reorganisation and also by providing the necessary loadershiji and iinaneial 
support. 

Basic Factors for Organisation; 

Leadership : For building up an organisational frame work for a 
nation-wide rocreaticnal programme, certain basic conditions should be 
taken into consideration. There is a general lack of proper and adequate* 
leadership for carrying out such a programme. I'he number of i)ersous 
who would be willing to devote themselves to activity and have the 
ability to organise recreational service for different classes of people is 
extremely small. It is therefore essential to train a sufficient number 
of suitable persons as field workers and organisers w'ho can work 
through various institutions and guidance to people. Such qualified 
leaders can be produced only through institutions which specialise in 
training for Physical education and Recreation. The number of such 
institutions is very small at present and it will be necessaiy to have 
a network of such training institutions throughout the country. 

Propaganda: To arouse moss response and support to a country¬ 
wide recreational service, a vigorous campaign will be necessary. Films, 
radio, newspapers, books, pamphlets, wall-posters etc. should all be^ 
utilised in a properly organised and well-directed propaganda campaign, 
without which the success of a broad-based recreational programme will 
be difficult and slow, if not impossible. 

Coordinatimi: The present recreational service is a medley of 
various uncoordinated activities ; it lacks balance and comprehensiveness. 
Coordination between different types of recreational activities is an essential 
condition for scientific planning and the coordinating agency should be 
such as would be able to bring into one coordinated, if not integrated, 
whole all the scattered agencies providing recreational facilities. The- 
proper agency to perform such a function is the local self-government- 
body of the place, o.g. the Corporation, Municipal Committee or Local" 
Board, Janpad Sabha or the Gram Panchayat. There will also be need 
for a coordinating and guiding body both at the State and at the national* 
level, but the actual organisational or executive work should be as far 
as possible in local bands. 

Finance ; The principal handicap of most of the institutions 
working in this field is lack of adequate finance. Private contributions- 
and subscriptions ore in most cases inadequate for their growing require¬ 
ments, and this lack of funds is to a large extent, responsible for 
deteriorating standards. It is, therefore, necessary that the Central andL 
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>the State Governments and Local Bodies should, subject to necessary 
conditions, liberally assist these institutions by way of recurring and 
non-rrc iirring grants. There is no reason, for instance, why at least a 
large portion of the entertainment tax should not be allf>tled for the 
promotion <jf recTcation. 

Role of Central Advisory Board of Physical Education and 
Recreation : 

Apart from its other functions, one of the most useful services 
which the Central Advisory Board of Physi *al Education ami Recreation 
can render is to undertake or assist and coordinate researcli work in 
Recreation. A survey of the existing social and cultural institutions in 
so far as they arc relevcnt to Recreation will be a good starting 
point. This will of course be a long term project, and it is suggested, 
thereforci, that the Board should publish periodical reports of such surveys 
or research as it may undertake either through its own agencies or 
through universities and other social research institutions. 

After a study of ouch surveys, the Board should try to revive and 
reorganise the social and cultural institutions which have played and 
are still capable of playing an important role in the cultural life of this 
country but are languishing for want of public support or other un¬ 
favourable oircumstaiices. To give impetus to country-wide cultural 
movements, such organisations as a national theatre movement or a 
youth movement sliould be organised on a national scale. It is not suggested 
that this work should be undertaken by the Board directly, but the 
Board, perhaps more than any other body, can show the way and 
provide a powerful impetus and direction. With the Board’s guidance 
and assistance, such movements can go a long way in fostering valuable 
cultural activities among the people. Through them, the Board can try 
to popularise such activities as target shooting and archery, mountaineer¬ 
ing, dramatics and arts, music and dance etc. They can also be instru¬ 
mental in promoting local constructive activities. 

Training Institutes • Another very important work in which 
the Board can be of assist^ce is the creation of a network of training 
institutes for producing leaders of Physical education and Recreation. It 
should examine the existing syllabuses and curricula of the existing 
institutions and make definite suggestions for their improvement. It can 
thus gi'eatly help in building up properly qualified leadership for the work 
•of Recreation. 

Financial Assistance to Innitutione • Another valuable service 
which the Board can render is to help in raising the sthndards of the 
•existing institutions. The Central Government has entrusted it with the 
function of recommending the amount of financial assistalnee to be given 
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to the institutions working in the field which ask for it. By a judicious = 
performance of this function, the Board can strengthen the good institu¬ 
tions by recommending assistance for them to enable them to fill the gaps 
and strengthen the weak points. At the same time, it can raise the standard 
of the weaker institutions by prescribing minimum standards whicli cv^ery 
institution expecting support from public funds must observe. In recom¬ 
mending finaru iai assistance to institutions, the Board should also keep 
in view the ov(M’all national requirements in regard to Physical education 
and Recrew-tion, so that thci’e is balanced and coordinated development. 
With this in view, the Board should also act as a coonlinating agency 
between the institutions working on a national scale, e. g. the National 
Association of Physical Education and Recreation, etc., and as a liaison 
agency between these bodies and the Government. 

Lastly, the Board should give a lead and assist a country-wide campaign 
for eliciting mass support to the recreational services. An enlightened 
public opinion is a sine qm mm for implementing a national programme of 
rt^creation and it can be created through such means as films, radio, news¬ 
papers, books, pamphlets, posters and celebration of ‘weeks’ or ‘days’ etc. 
Organisation in States and Universities: 

The programme of Recreation will actually be conducted in schools 
and colleges, towns and villages, and it is there that a strong 
organisational machinery will have to be built up. In addition, it will 
bo necessary that the State Govern- mntesand universities should also 
have Boards of Physical Education and Recreation, the State Boards 
functioning under the State Education Departments. These Boards 
should, in addition to other duties, carry out ivscarch work, propaganda 
campaigns and coordination between different institutions within their 
jurisrlietion. In view of the paucity of funds and the magnitude of the 
task, cooniination and a judicious utilisation of resources are esseii tial. 
It is, therefore, suggested that Hkc the Central Government, the State 
Governments should not only consult their Board in regard to their 
Physical education and recreation programme but also not make any 
grants to institutions and organisations in this field except on the 
recommendation of the Board. 

Lasil}^ the local bodies, such as Corporations and Municipal 
Committees, Local Boards and Janpad Sabhaa, should also have similar 
Boards to advise them on the subject of Physical education and Recreatioa 
and also to help the local bodies in implementing their programmes. 
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PROPAGANDA AND PUBLICITY 

Reference has already been made to the need for a countrywide 
^propaganda campaign on behalf of Physical education and Recreation 
for they have long been neglected in India and as a nation ivo have yet 
to realise tludr importance and value. It is a commonplace which will 
bear repetition that a man’s usefulness to society depends not merely 
on his mental and T>hysical fitness but also, and perhaps even more so, 
on his character. Progressive nations, therefore, attach great value and 
"Weight to character training and they employ games, which are the 
n^creativc part of Physical education, as an important means of mould¬ 
ing character. It was in this sense that it was said that the 
battle of Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton, a state¬ 
ment which sheds light on the place of games in British education 
. and also on certain tispccts of British history. Elsewhere too, it is being 
increasingly realised that the qualities which make an individual useful 
'to himself and to the nation to which ho belongs are best inculcated 
through Ph^'sicral education and Recreation. These are the qualities of 
^energy, enthusiasm, courage, determination, perseverance, grit, self-control, 
respect for authority, integrity, coof>eration and subordination of the self 
to the larger interests of the group. If Physical education is properly 
^organised and games arc taught to be played in the right spirit, the 
• citizens will regard the nation as a team and themselves as members of 
it; their constant endeavour will be to see that their team is never de¬ 
feated and, if defeat comes its way, to face it with humility and renewed 
> determination, but they will never strive for their team’s victory at the cost 
of its honour. They will conduct themselves as gentlemen and will be 
prepared to make every sacrifice that may be necessary in the interest 
•of their country. In short, they will display the true spirit of citizenship. 

What has been said above apiiears trite, and yet it is not fully 
understood and certainly not acted upon, even by the educated classes. 
If, therefore, we wish to give Physical education and Recreation their 
•<due place in our national life and make them powerful instmments of 
national progress, it is necessary to organise an intensive propaganda 
•campaign throughout the country, so that even villagers maybe able to 
understand their value. No such campaign can, however, be fully 
effective, nor should it be undertaken, unless there is also definite 
practical programme to put forward before the people and the requisite 
machinery to carry through that programme. 

'Youth Festivals: 

The Inter-University Youth Festival, which the Central 




€k>vemmcnt has been organising for the last two years has shown 
how much latent enthusiasm and energy it is possible to arouse in this 
way. That, however, but touches the fringe of the problem and should 
be regarded merely as a straw in the wind. There should be huiiflmls of 
such youth festivals, suited to local needs, throughout the country {iiid 
it should not be jmrticularly difficult to organise them. Ilicre is no 
lack of melwt, etc. in our towns and villages. Advantage can be taken 
of those to organise youth festivals for students and (ither young persons 
of the locality and neighbouring areas. The programme should include 
both group and individual items. For instance, if th(Te arc big schools 
nearby, mass exercises displaj^, football, hockey, habaddi and atyfi-paiya, 
tournaments and other similar competitions for groups can be arranged. 
As for individual items, there can be simple athletic sports items, such 
*8 100 and 200 meters run, broad and high jumps, wTCJStiing etc. and 
the spectators may also be invited to participate in some of them. There 
may well be a good ph 3 "sique competition and prizes awarded to those 
with a good physique, so that it may encourage people to look after their 
bodies properly. 

Such occasions can also be used to create interest in physical 
welfare, not only through simple instructive charts, pictures and posters 
but also by arranging physical and medical check-up and giving appro¬ 
priate advice. 

Such a programme will naturally require funds, hut that 
should present no serious problem. A good deal of expenditure 
•on such activities can be eliminated if they cease to bo organisod 
“functions” for show and self-publicity or to curry favour with those 
in power ; they should be organised as simple, normal activities. It 
should also not be difficult to collect donations or, if practicable, admission 
fee on the spot, for persons attending melas etc. are usually in a mood 
to subscribe generously towards any programme which is likely to make 
the celebration more attractive and, even more so, to pay unstintingly 
for the “fun of the fair” which they actually enjoy. A small subsidy 
for carrying on these activities should also be given by the local bodies 
•concerned, who will no doubt be interested in the success of the mda or 
whatever the celebration may be. In addition to these youth festivals 
it |WouId also be desirable to organise a large scale youth festival periodi¬ 
cally, say every third year, on an all-India basis. Tlicre can be no doubt 
that these various youth festivals will, apart from their intrinsic value, 
•serve a very useful purpose in making people realize the importance of 
Physical education and inducing them to participate in health and 
character building activities. 
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Press: 

The enthusiastic interest that wo find in progressive countries 
in all nctJvjtJrs concernwg Physical edveation is due in no ^nmll 
measure to the fact that news agencies and newspapers give very wide 
publicity to them. Unless our press also realises the importance of these 
nctivities and supports and helps the Government and the people in this 
respect, the eflforts of the latter cannot be entirely successful. It is gratify¬ 
ing to note that in recent ycears a few newspapers have become alive to the 
importance of Recreation and Pliysicjal education, but their number is still 
very small. They should not only give more news space to physical 
activities but also publish articles by experts on various aspects of 
Physical education and games and sports. They should employ trained 
persons us correspondents, so that they may not only report a particular 
evc^nt but offer constructive criticism. There should also be a number of 
magazines devoted to this subject, and the Central and State Governments 
should give theiri every possible encouragement. 

Radio • 

The Radio can be another very powerful instrument of 
jiropagandii. Tluin; should be frequent and regular talks w'hich would 
make the nation interested in Recreation and Physical education. Lven 
ten minutes daily exercises can be broadcast over the radio and the listeners 
encouraged to perform these at home. This method was adopted some 
time ago by the Bombay Station of All India Radio, and it heliK?d to 
stimulate the interest of the public in Physical education. It is not known 
for what reason it was suddenly dropped, but it is hoped that the All India 
Radio will revive and also extend this service. Television, when it is 
sufficiently developed, will make it even more effective. There should also- 
be arrangements for running commentaries on important physical activities- 
organised in a State. At present this is done only on rare occasions, 
mostly when there is an international contest. It is also necessary that 
there should be inst ructional talks by experts on how to become proficient 
in various games and sports. Most of our young sportsmen are unable to- 
reach a high standard of efficiency, in spite of natural talent, because the 
facilities for good coaching are scarce, the radio can help to meet this need 
to a great extent. 

Filins and Filmstrips : 

Another effective means of propaganda would be to prepare- 
instructional films and filmstrips depicting indigenous games and other 
activities such as mugtjar^ baihi, Uzim^ yogic exercises etc., which are 
unknown in Western countries and even in some parts of oijr own country. 
For instance, mwjgar, (a game recently introduced, as a combination of 
Rugby and Association boot football) is a cheap, strenuous and interesting: 
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game which deserves to be known more widely than it is at present 
In view of its advantages, it can become a national game, if a film, partly 
explanatory and partly of actual play with a running commentary, is 
prepared and shown tliroughoiit the country. Similarly, if a youth 
festival, even on a small scale, is organised and filmed and the film is 
shown in difierent parts of the country, it is likely to serve os an incentive 

to the organisers of and to uiclude a 3'outh festival in their 
programme. 

Various items of information and publicity are showrn to the public 
in the cinemas through the news reels and documentaries prepared by the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, but hardly anj' attention has so 
far Irecm paid to Physical education and Recreation, excejit news shots of 
Athletic Sports Meets or Cricket, Football and Tennis matches of inter¬ 
national or national importance. It is desirable that some documentary 
films should be prepared on activities carried on in the Physical Training 
Institutions and shown all over the country with comments on the work of 
these institutions and the part played by those trained after they go out 
of these institutions. 

Conclusion 

The suggestions oflered above are by no means exhaustive ; many 
others can be added and will no doubt be added ns the programme yrroceods 
and experience is gained. For instance, an obvious suggestion would be to 
organise Physical Fitness Days or Weeks on the District, State and 
National levels. It is also for consideration whether there should not be 
awards, at State and National levels, for the best sportsmen of the year and 
for those with the best physique. One hopes also that when we have a 
National Portrait Galleiy, Physical education and games and sports will 
also be given a place of honour, thus offering recognition and encourage¬ 
ment to those engaged in this field of national endeavour. For the present, 
however, every available means should be explored to make the nation 
conscious of the value of Physical education and Recreation, for the first 
condition of the welfare and progress of the nation is that its citizens 
should be physically, mentally and morally fit. 
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INTRODUCrriON 


The Central Advisory Board of Physical Education and Recreation, 
at their nieetint; at New Delhi on 2.*^rd and 24th December 1954 decided 
to set up a 8ub>0ommittee consisting of the following to draw' up a 
inorlel S^'llabus of Physical education for the educational institutions in 
the country at the Primary and iSecondary stages : 

(1) Dr. A.W. Howard, 

Principal, Christian College of Physical Education. Lucknow’ 
(Convener) 

(2) Shri P. M. Joseph, 

Principal, Govt. Training Institute for Physical Education, 
Kandivali, Bombay. 

(3) Shri K.N. Roy, 

Cliief Inspector, Physical Education and Youth Welfare, 
West Bengal, Calcutta. 

(4) Shri G.D. Sondhi, 

Hony. Adviser on Youth AVelfare, Ministry of Education, 
New Delhi. 

The Siib-Ooinmittce held two meetings at New' Delhi on 22nd and 
23rd February, 1955, and I9th to 21st September, 1955. All the members 
of the Sub-Committee, except Shri G.D. Sondhi, attended both the meet¬ 
ings of the Sub-Committee. 

The Committee fully recognised the diflSculty of its task. Preparing 
A syllabus is a long-term job. Even in India certain States have had 
syllabus committees sitting for years. However, it was felt that it should 
make a start on a practical, usable syllabus. 

The Syllabus is lueant to serve as a guide for the teacher of Physical 
education, and also for State Governments wishing to formulate syllabi 
for their own areas. It is planned to be practical and usable for the 
teacher w'orking under handicaps of time, facilities, equipment, and posses¬ 
sing the usual training. It should not be used to restrict the work of 
teachers with superior training and special interests, who may improve 
uiK)u it, should conditions permit. 

The Committee feels that the SyUabus it has prepared is educational 
and that it should be administered by teachers to obtain its educational 
objectives. It will be effective only if the size of each class is 40 or less. 

The Committee feels that lists of activities as presented here may 
not be of practical value to the teacher. For them to have meaning, a 
handbook or books must be prepared giving the details of eaoh activity 
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with a clear explanation and illustrations. These bonks should be 
suitable ibr use as text books in the training of ica(ihers of Physical 
education, and as reference books for teacher?; in service The pr(',parat ion 
of sueli a handbook cannot be undertaken l>v the Siih-Conunittce. Tt will 
involve the study of available literature, cart^ful de.^crijition of activities, 
preparation of illustrations, and x^fcparation of the manuscript for t he 
press. Many of the activities arc named in Knglish. Tlic C»)mmitlcc foci' 
that appropriate Hindustani names should he snirstituted iu tlio ll.andbook. 
For these reasons, the Ccmimiitco strongly rcc(»inmciuls that a conij»ot.cnt 
special officer should be aji])oint.od ft»r the ]mrf)*^se. 

Activities are listed under seven groups. Ihidcr eatdi group are 
listed many activities from which tins teaeluT should make a selection 
according to the interest in the particidar locality, teaching ability, and 
other considerations. Something sliouhl be taught from each of the seven 
groups, if at all possible, at the appropriate time?, in the school life of the 
child. 

Items under each activity liavo been strictly limited in the interest of 
the general teacher who would bo confused by the addition of too many 
items demanding a selection of those, to teach, 'rhe sx)(?cialist will probably 
feel his favourite activiti(?.s ai's' slighted. He should feci free to add in 
favourite items but must not neglect activities witli which he is less.- 
familiar. 

Items are listed, more or loss, in order of difficulty. A ieacljcr is 
expected to follow the order given, as a rule adding soiiu'tliing new each 
day, but repeating mucli of the old so that skill can be acquired. 

The Committee also fc?els that outing activities such as hiking and 
camping must find a place in the 3 ^efar’s programme of activities. It 
recommends tw'o such activities ludd each yem\ 

The Committee recognises that tins periods given to Ph^-^sical educa¬ 
tion during the school can never meet the body's jieed for activit}". 
Thus, the committee is using the chiss period mainly for the teaching of 
activities. Provision must be made for their practice during out-of-school 
hours. In this connection, intramiirals are a necessary part of the schoora 
Physical education programme. 

LESSON-PLAN 

In using the Sjdlabus the following lesson-plan is rec(mimende.d. 11 
is recognised that certain da^^s when special new material is being present¬ 
ed, and days when games are losing played in an organised w'ay, all ])arts 
of the following plan need not be followed. 

Part 1: Introductory Activities : Tliis is a transition from the- 
classroom and should be a period of active, vigorous work using natural 
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and appealing activities and those from previously leamt material. It 
should be short. 

Part II. Developmental : This Is the part of the lesson to deve¬ 
lop the body in a systematic way. As a rule activities in this section will 
come from Groups 1 and IT of the Syllabus. When the tables of Exercises 
are used for this pari of the lesson, the committee recommends the use of 
“Breaks” to avoid raonotony and catid interest. Such “Breaks” may be 
selected from ‘Stunts’, SSimi)le Combatives’ and similar activities. 

Part III. Skill Practice and Group Activities and Games. 
This is the body of the lesson and should take about half of the time 
available. As a rule activities in this section will rome from the remaining 
■groups of the Syllabus. 

India is rich in folk dances, but most of them are unknown outside 
their own region. The Committee believes that folk dancing is an impor¬ 
tant part of any sjdlabus. It regn^ts its inability to make a s(dectioii at 
this time. It would like some qualified j)erson or persons to ace dances 
of the various regions performed and make a selection for inclusion in the 
syllabus. Perhaps the Sangt^et Natak Akadcmi might be aj)proachcd 
in this counection, with a view to seeing c!omplete films of these dances. 



SYLLABUS 

Division T 

STANDARDS, T IT, III 
(AGE GROXTP 6 PLUS TO S PLUS) 

•Group 1 Exercise and Developmental 

(A) Exercises 

Standard I 
Table 1 

(]) Introductory activity : Free running. At a signal find a 
place alone. 

(2) Arm ; (one fool forward) Single arm circling, circle from the 

shoulder in both the directions. 

(3) Trunk ; Being tall as a giants .and small as a dwarf. 

(4) Trunk : (Arms sideways) Waving the body branches ol 
trees. 

(5) Leg : Running on the sport with knees high. 

(0) Balance : Kicking the hand by swinging the leg forward 
and upward or sideways and upward freely. 

Table 2 

(1) Introductory Activity : Free hopping. At signal form liius 
file, or circle. 

(2) Arm : Starting a motor Car ; Grasp Jis if catching llie 
handle of the starter, turn witli one hand, then with ilie 
other, then with both. 

(3) Trunk : Opening out like a flower from a bud. Sit hugging 
the knees, stretch the knees forward, le.an trunk backwaid 
and raise the arms upwanl ; return 

(4) Trunk : Running freely' suggesting aeroplanes banking and 
turning. 

(6) Leg : Running about as if riding a bicyi le. 

(6) Balance : Threading the needle. Join both hands in front 

put one leg through the joined hands, put the other 
reverse. 

(1) Introductory activity : Bean-bag scramble. Run round in 
a large circle ; on signal run and pick up bean bags 
(scattered widely within circle) one at a time, place them 
in oorners. 


Table 3 
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(2) Arm : (Front support). W'^alking forward and backward! 

on the hands keeping the feet in place on the ground. 

(3) Trunk : (Astride) Lifting bean bag Ijigh over head with 
both liands, firch backwards without bending knees and 
watch it leave the hands (arms straight) to drop behind. 
Bend tk»wn and pick it up by reaching through the legs. 

(4) Trunk ; (Wide astride, holrling bean bag in one? hand) 

Tnink lM‘ndiiig sideways t*> ]dace bean bag as far away as 
])().ssible to side by beiidiiig tlie knees. iStand up. Pick up- 
the bean bag and ehange it to other band high over head 
and repeat to othc^r side. 

(5) Jjeg : Trotting like, a horse. 

(fi) Balanie: Turning about witli a jump and landing williout 
losing balance 

Standard II 
Table 1 

(1) introduetory Activities: Walking like an elej)luint, body 

bowed, arms waiving like a. trunk. On signal run to four 
eon corns. 

(2) Arm : (Hands on ground) Walkiiig like a monkey on all' 

lours. 

(3) Trunk (Astride) Cutting a tree with an axe. Lift hotli arms 

over hi^iul. Bend forcibly downward imitating cutting of a 
tree by an axe. 

(3) Trunk (fJliurning of milk) Facing partner, join hands alter¬ 

nately, ]uish and pnll arms with body twisting. 

(4) J^'g : On signal ehange corners lir»pping like a Kungroo, 

feet togelluo-, <leep btaiding (d’ the knee.s. hands face high, 
elbows bent. 

(0) Balance? : On all fours, raising oppo.site arm and Icjg off the 
ground. 

Table 2 

1. Introductory : Walking about throwing and catching bean 

bags. 

2. Arm : (In pairs band.s joinc?d) Pulling contosl. 

3. I'ruiik (Astride?) Trunk dropping dowjiward to plaf?e bean 
bag on gi-ound as far forward as possible with one hancT 
stand up. Ilotrieve bean bag with same hand. Alternate. . 

4. Trunk : (Crook sitting, grasping ankles) Rocking backward' 
and fornai’d on back. 

5. Ix?g : Easy running with a hop after ever}' third step (1, 2 , 
3 hop etc.) 
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6, Balance : liaising leg forward hold toe with opposite hand 
(try to straighten leg) Alternate. 

Table 3 

1. Introdnctory : Join hands to form a circle. On signal run 
to 4 liles behind leaders 

2. Arm ; Both arms cirolijig if)rward and backward. 

3. Trunk : (Astride) Touching knee Avith nose. 

4. Trujik (.Astride) Looking b.aekward Autb body turning left 
jiikI riglit, arms 

Leg : Ki(*Jdng alternates leg iipAvard. 
ti. Balance : (One foot raised) Equating aii<l touching ground 
wit)] uijc hand. Stand up—Alternate. 

Standard III 
Table 1 

1. Introdueiory : Moving about on all fours ; rabbit jumping 
on signal. 

2. Arm : (One Foot forward, arms bent) punching with alter¬ 
nate arms. 

3. Trunk (Kiu'cllng) Trunk dropping dowmvards with arma 
reaching backward along the floor-Tnroll slowly. 

4. Trunk (Astride) Trunk dropping downward to touch floor 

with one hand on outside of right foot, then left foot. 
»Stre.tch up bct.wccn touches. Rei)eat with other liand. 
o. Leg : Stride Jumping. Crouch sitting on signal. 

6. Balance ; Attention, stand at ease, turning by number. 

Table:2 

1. Introductory : Free Avalking clinnging to fast walking. 

2. Arm ; (Arms bend) Arms punching alternately upward. 

3. Trunk : (Astride) Trunk bending downward to touch 
ground as far backward belAATcn the feet as possible and 
stretching up. 

4. Trunk : (Short ast ride) Tmnk turning to the left and right 
with arm swinging to sideways position. 

o. L(?g : (Crouch, hands on floor) Knees .stretching slowly 
keeping hands floor. 

6. Balance ; Alternate kneel and toe raising. 

Table 3 

1. Introductory: (Bean bag sercimble') The teacher throws 

bean bags in all directions, the students pick tliem up and 
give them to the teacher. 

2. Arm : (Danish wrestle) Part.ners join right hands placing 
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riglil feet l»y sklo with tlio rear leg well back to give ba¬ 
lance. Eiifh i)!aycr trios to move either foot of the opponent 
bv ]>u1li]ig and ]>iishjng the hand he holds. 

3. 'JVuiik : (Bean bag each) Drawing largo circle on floor 
witli l»ean bag swc^cping as far behiiid fc‘ct as ])ossibie. 

4. I'riHik ; (Jii vwuis stand back to back feet apart) Jixdiang- 
iiig bean hags in as many ways as possible. 

5. JA'g ; Marking lime slowly witli high knees raising. 

(>. Ualiince : (Bean b;.«j: on om^ foot) Tlirow ing bean bag up* 
wilii fool and catohiiig with l»olh hands. 

Story Plays and Mimetics 

Mimetics Activities 

1. Horse (hillopiiiu . 

2. High »St<^p|»inir .H<*rscs. 

3. Birfls and BuMcrflies. 

4. Doijrs and 

5. Uabf>il.s. 
f). l)in‘ks 

7. B<‘ar.'5. 

8. KIcTiiianf. 

b. Bell-Bingiiig. 

10. (’^limbing Ladder. 

11. 1 ba;l;itig <‘hail*. 

12. Koost^T. 

i;k "I’oad diimj). 

14. Bicycling, 

15. Bouncing Balls. 

10. Sc-e-Savv. 

17. iStriking the Anvil, 

18. Aeroplanes. 

19. TVilling the l\icl\sha\v. 

20. Tonga. 

21. Palki. 

22. Bullock ("arts, 

N.B :—'J’iicsc activities siioiik] be i crformed act fording to llaj;* 
suggest ions ol’the (‘hil'lren. 

Story Plays Activity 

1. Circus. 

2. Shial permit and Kurilir (Professor P<jA‘ and the Crocodiled 

3. Aeroplanes. 



1. 

r» 

Tra‘.n-PI :i y Tra in. 



Kcu‘.p to;?ellj(‘r like cars in 

a train, stop and start like 


a train. Hlow \vlii.‘^ff»j lik*^ a train. 

•"i. 

licat"*—PliiY ;is ir wo ar:* ijiKils. 



Sail wli 'ii \v:ivr 

is smooth. 


when tfic waO'r is roiiifli. 

Rowing faovement.s. Ca])- 


tain and i'il >t. wo 

a.:e in sliij»wre<*k and swim 


jisli«>rt‘. 


«». 

Swimming—Trip to a river side. 


7. 

'rjit! liic. 


8. 

Modes of Irax el. 


9. 

Washing ( -iolhos. 


10. 

Tlu‘ Wind or .stonti. 


11. 

Trip to the (lanleji. 


\’2. 

Making a garden. 


In adflKion 1» lliosi*. ilu* l.o.icl 

lier invites .'suggest ions from 

Ujo cliildron 

ot'other aetivities which may ht' 

|j]:iy«M.I. 'Khis should lielp 

i-\ (|ov#»io|) Uu* childirn’is iin}ii.n {'.tion and on . 

dive ahilil.y. 


M.') Stunts 


1 . 

Ijoiig re,’.eh. 


2. 

( ?hin ‘;v- get no. 


?K 

Halanee e.]) 1 .slaie! 


4. 

Coffee grijider. 


.7, 

He 1 Cl irk. 


0. 

Chielien Ihdanc. • 


7. 

Areh Stand. 


8. 

One-leg S<|n;i<. ano Sian l. 


0. 

Sqnat Jleaeh. 


10. 

Arch. 


11. 

Lifting the log in pair.-. 


12. 

dump the foot. 


i:{. 

JiackAvard jump lioidir.g 


u. 

Ankle 'riirow. 



(1)) Pyramids 



Namaskars 



(P) Dands 

1 . ' , 


((?) Baithu!:s 

Xoiv 


(H) Yogic Exercices 

Xh»ne 

Group II 

^Apparatus 

Xoi^e 


(A) Rhyt.hm Fundamentals 

1. 

Walking. 
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Rnnniiig 

3. Jumping. 

4. Skijif)ing. 

5. Hnppinjr. 
fi. Ti]i-f oping, 

♦5. Slifling. 

<R) Rhythm Games 
t<i) Dance and Dance Drama 

1. SmiU*. Sinilr. Sinii<‘. f?^4ifarhari. 

2. Tjitigli Play ilaiico. 

3. iSiinph' Daiici- dn'ina. 

4. Fiindanifiitals, walking, ninninc, ski]»ping. sliding, hopping 

t<» nnisie or (ronnls. 

r>. Song of‘ gT’i-f'ting and j>rayer with simple, 
llhytliniie inovciiu-nts. 

f». Song of Kaeliuvi. Uralaithari. 

7. ATiik-niaid song (Lt)C*:il Lanimages-Marathi-Jhidlm GaiiltuO 

5. .Harvest, flaiu-e—(\g, Pat-hikati Kla lo lo (Tamil) 

e.g. .Hiialara fladha liliahira (Marathi) 
e.g. Dirj*(5 Dhirc (Oiijarati), 

Ih .H^iat iiiafi’s Song. 

10. iriinU*r’.s Song. 

11. Various expressive inovcineiits li-oin daily life, 

e.g. I'll is is tlie way we wash our clothes etc. 

12. (.dory to Chdden India. 

13- *roy of Life. Brataehari. 

14. Kuiriini. (Tamil). 

1 o. Kol I a tha n (Tam il). 

16. Zimina (Marathi). 

17. Phugudi (Marathi) 

18. Jndigonoiis TMiythniics-Kolkiclie Pan (Marathi) 

(h) Favourite Stories of Children 

Favourite stories of Children luny be selected. 

Skipping 

1. Skipping with single rojie (individual) forward and backward. 

2. Skipping with a. partner (Skipping with ropes). 

3. Skipping stunt—Partner turning while skipping. 


(C) Folk Danco 

None. 

(!>) Lezim 

None. 

Marching 

None. 

(F) Fancy Drills 

None. 


Flag .Drill (For Standard III only) 
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Group IV Combatives None 

Group V Gaines 

(A) Simple Games 


1. Cat and Rat. 

2. Blincl Mean’s Buff. 

3. Crocodile (jan’t ratch mo (Pom Pom Piill.away^ 

4. Statues (rod-li^ht) 

5. Run f(.ir your supper. 

S(piirrel and trees. 

7. CireleCidl Ball. 


S. Drop the haiidkerehief 

Imitation tai; {('iiivdou swimp). 
10. What's the l ime Mr. Wolf { 


(Bi R .slays None 

(C) Lead up Games None 
(i>) Individual Recreational Games Nuno 
(E) Major Team Games None 

Group VI Athletics None 

Group VII. Aquatics 

N.Br Aqiiati(;s should be started in this Division if tht*te are 
safe facilities and one instructor or helper to every six 
students. Grouping according to ability is iiup(»rtant. 

(A) Swimminsr 

The teachers’ objcc^tive should be to teach the pupil to swim using 
his most successful stroke and method. The following methods have 
been usually followed. 

1. Getting adjusted to water and over-coming any fear. 

2. Floating and glhiding. 

3. Leg and arm movements with and without support. 

4. Coordinated swimming with breathing. 

(B) Divinsr None 


Division II 
STANDARDS IV & V. 

(AGE GROUP 9 PLUS TO 10 PLUS') 

Group 1 Exercises & Developmental 

(A) Exercises. 

Standard IV 
Table I 

1. Introductry : Pat bouncing old tcuinis balls. 

2. Arm : (on all fours) Crab walking sideways. 

3. Trunk : (Kneel support) Alternate leg stretching backward. 
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4. Trunk . (Kneel support) Alternate aims swinging sidewayst 
an<l bivekward with head and body turning. 

i). : Stiinding long juni])iiig. 

0. HaUmce : Trapping riib!)erba!I with one foot. 

Table 2 

J. Iithnthtrhj^'u: Follnwing the lead(T changing activity on 
signal, 

2. Arm : (Asliidc) Anns Rwlnginff forward then downwards 
<o sidewards wifli h(M?i raising on the upward swing. 

.‘k Trunk: ((Vouch) Cnaiehiug with hands on floor slreicli knees. 
Kneel on right knee between arms. Stretch and repeat on 
left knee. 

4. Tnud- : (Crouch) Jumping lo about-turn to croueK 

f)( i.silion. 

J. L*}ij ; (Walk-staniJ) Feci c*lianging forward and backward 
jiini]»ing Jiiifh, with rolKHind. 

n. litdanrv : (Standing cri one leg) Free leg swinging forward 
h) rhythm. 

1 able 3 

1. Iufro:lurfortf : Dribbling rnidicr balls with leei, 

2. Arm : (Arms bent ai ross chest) Arms llingin / sideways 

hjn'kwarti and rclnrii. 

.'i. Trtntk ; (Siiiing uiih knc*?s bent, feet slightly apart and 
bands on Jioor Ix'liind Jtii* sup]»oj ti} Hip liitJng with head 
diMpping liack. 

•I. Trunk : I hit boinicing nihber ball IVoni side to side. 

r>. }j'i ; ((V'ouch) lag stivtcliing alternately sidoways. 

d. Hfdtnir.c ; Hopping rhythinica'Iy with oik? Ifg raised* 
Allcrjiate. 

Standard V 
Table 1 

1. /iitrruluctori/ : Free skiiiping with skipping ro]»es. 

2, Arm. : (Anns e.\tciid<M.i siih?wa.ys) Arms circling. 

o. Trunk : (Cross legged silting) Head and trunk turning 
with arms swinging; to look bohiiid touching the ground. 

4. : (Astride, back to back with partner, one yard 

apart.). Tj-iink bending downward to pass a tennis balk 
between legs with both hands to partner. »Stand upright 
and iturover t he bail from the partner over head w'ith both* 
hands arching the spine. 

Le/j : (Hips grasp) Astride jumping rhythmically. 
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6. Balance.: Sqnating and clasping liands arouiul legs before- 
ankles— walk. 

Table 2 

1. rnJrofhtclory: Jlimiiing aroinri in a cii j lc. try to head a 

ball held high, 

2. Arm ; (Jn i)air.s—join riglil hands) Tiig-of-uar. Ile])eat 

with left hands. 

3. Trunk (Kneeling—tniuk forward handy touching grouiui 
shouMer width cTpart as far forward as possibc) Rhyfhmieal 
chest pi’easing downwai-d—keeping arms straight. 

4. Trunk : (Astride) Trunk bt'niling fr4.>in side t.(» side. 

5. Leg : Hopjiing on spot with alteniat** knee- raising. 

b. Balance : (AeroplancO SUnding on one leg, extend-othei ■ 
leg Hlraiglit behind and arms t*> sides. Areh back and 
lower trunk to horizfmtal position. 

Table 3 

1. hUrodudori/ : Free hoji, step and jumping. 

2. Arm : Arms bending and stretching iipwcird. 

3. Trunk: (Astride) Arching tlu? spiiu* wit li arm t iirning r-ni- 
wjsrd, followed by Irnnk (.!r()))]jiiig l*>oscly di»wn\vavd. 
AIt.(M*nale the tv\o inovcmonts and take conlinuonsly. 

4. Trunk : (One arm forward) lligli kicking with «ipj>osile 
leg to touch the raised arm. 

Ti. Lrtj : Astride jumping with rebound Jairling in crouch 
position on a given count. Spring njiand continue. 

(). Balance : iStaiiding on ojio foot holding <-»thcr knee raised 
with both hands, turn with a jumj) landing witlMHit. losing 
balance. 

(R) Mimeticr. ... Noiw 
(^) Stunts 

1. Forward roll. 

2. (in pairs) : Skin the snake forward roll. 

3. (Til pairs) ; Ixiap frog-both roll. 

4. 'I'riple roll (3 men forward roll) 

(in pairs) : Monkey walk with side roll. 

6. Backward roll. 

7. liive and roll (both height and distance) 

8. 3-men sidew'ard roll. 

9. (In pairs) : Double roll. 

10. (In pairs) : Over the back roll. 

11. (In pairs) : Over the knees roll. 
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]:J, (III pairs) : Camel walk (face down). 

13. (Ill pairs) : Wheel barrow. 

14. Frog balaiH^e. 
ir>. ifcad stand. 

(11) Pyramids 

1. One hanrl stand r>ther hold feet. 

2. One back crook lying, other front leaning rest facing 

foot. 

3. Two kneeling side by side, third standing on shoulders. 

4. Two ns above, knecdiiig on them. 

o. Two handstaiiding facing in, third holding their feet. 

6. Same with liandstaiiders facing out. 

7. 3'wo hieing and kneeling on one knee holding a third 
handstanding on their knoe. 

(K) Namaskar ... Start in V Standard. 

(F) Dands ... None 

(C) Baithaks ... None 

(H) Yogic Exercises None 

*Group II Apparatus (Start from Standard V) 

(A) Parallel Bars. 

J^)w bars (T — 0*) 

1. V’ault from side to side. 

2. Forward roll from astride sitting to astride sitting. 

3. Backward roll from {istride sitting to astride sitting. 

4. Backward Boll off side. 

(B) Vaulting Box 

1. Jump on, lump off. 

2. Knees on, jump off. 

3. Astridi^ vault. 

4. Between vault. 

•"i. From crouch forward roll to sit on end and jump off. 

(0) Beams ... None. 

(B) Roman Rings ... None. 

(E) Malkhamb ... None. 

(F) Ropes ... None. 

(0) Pommel Horse ... None. 

*Group!III Rhythms. 

(A) Rhythm Fundamentals. None. 

(B) Rhythm Games ... None. 

(C) Folk Dance ... None. 

1. Shari ) 

) Bratachari 
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2. Kathi) 

Lezim ... 

(1^^) Marching 

1. Attention. 

2. Stand at-ease. 

3. St.'iiiil-easy. 

4. turn (By numbers). 

5. turn (By mimlM.Ts). 

6. About tiirii (By niiinbers.) 

7. Marching in quick time. 

8. Halt. 

9. Turning on the March. 

(a) Right Turn. 

(b) l^eft Turn. 

(c) About Turn. 

10. Marking time. 

(a) Mark lime. 

(b) Advancing from mark tiin(j position. 

N.B. In this Division tlic cnipha.sis is on tlie knowledge of (he 
positions ami activities, ik»|. on precision of movement. 

(F) Fancy Drill 

1. Dumb btdl Drill ((’licking series) 

2. (Cymbal Drill. 

Group IV Combatives 

(A) Simple Combatives 

]. Bac^k to Back lift. 

2. Back to Back push. 

3. Back to Back .stick pull away. 

4. Back to Back single stick pull. 


5. Back to Back tug. 

0. Drake fight. 

7. Elbow struggle. 

8. Hand push. 

9. Hand Wrestle. 

(B) Wrestling Non*? 

{<■-) Lathi ... 

(J)) Jambia ... Ni»ne 

(B!) Fari Gadhka None 

(F) Judo ... None 

Games 


(A) Simple Games 

1. Free and Caught. 


Group V 



2. Tag and variations. 

3. Three deep and variations, 

4. Find a partner (l>ack to back) 

r». Fire on tins nioiintain (forest look out). 

C. Coma with me. 

7. ('‘irele loss. 

5. Pagfilwala. 

0. (^rows and eranes. 

10. Spud and variations. 

11. Cat ell tlie Foxe's tail. 

12. Simon sa\s. 

13. Dodire hall and variations. 

14. l>c>g aii<l Imhio (snatt'h the handkereh icf). 

(fi) Relays 

1. Siinple running. 

2. Jump the ditch., 

3. Jump lieight. 

4. linn and Throw. 

o, Drihhie relay (All sports). 

0. Potato race. 

7. Hea<l balamriiig. 

5. Iit»j»e skipping. 

0. Cater|!iliar ((.Viilijiede). 

10. Arch bail. 

11. Zig/ag. 

(C) Lead-up Games- 

intruduetion : for details please refer to App. IJ. 

(•'h) Foot Ball Type 

1. >k'umlKT Foot Ball. 

2. Circle Foot Ball. 

3. Rotation Foot Ball, 

(h) Hockey Type 

1. N urn her Hockey. 

2. Circle Hockey. 

3. Rotation Ilocdtey. 

(«*) Kabaddi Type 

1. Whip Tag Kabaddi. 

2. Whip Kabaddi. 

3. Touch Kabaddi, 

(d) Kho ICko Type 

Thief and Policeman type. 
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(c) Cricket Type 

1. Bucket Ball. 

2. Indian Chib Cricket. 

(0 Volley-Ball Type 

1. Throw Ball, 

2. End Ball. 

3. Kccj) it up. 

(g) Basket-Ball Type 

1. End Ball. 

2. Ca[>tiua Ball. 

(b) Soft-Ball Type 

Sc'halag Ball with variatioii.s. 

(1>J Individual Recreational Gaines ... None. 
tE) Major Team Games ... Nones. 

Group VI. Athletics 

J. Standing Broad Jump. 

2. AO-yard T)aali. 

.3. Standing hop Rtcji and jump. 

4. Uunning Bn^ad jiiirip (if pit is available), 
o. Ball throw for distance. 

(L Bniining High jump. 

Group VII. Aquatics 

N.B: Use the Syllabus of Standard T, II and Til if Swimming 

is linst introduced in this Division. If they have 
learnt to swim proceed as ff)llo\vH *. 

(A) Swimming. 

1. Emphasize form, ease ami endurance of previously learnt 
stroke. 

2. Add other kinds of strokes (until piijiil knows tlie crawl, 
breast, side, back stroke and butterfly). 

(B) Diving. 

1. Standing (then running) jump into water using the varioua 
positions in the air (straight, t-uck, pie). 

2. Standing and running header. 
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Division TIT 

STANDAKDS VI, VII & VIIT. 

(Age Croup 11 Plus to 13 Plus) 

( Previously given material may be repeated ) 

Group I Exercises and Developmental 

(A) Exercises 

Standard VI 
Table 1 

1. InirtMluviory : .Free running with two or three consecutive 
stimding broad jumps. 

2. Arm : Pushing tronlest in pairs. 

3. Trunk : Swinging arms backward with knees liending and 
Mimpiiig upward with arms forwar<l with body fully sti'ot- 
ched like lake olf in diving. 

4. Trunk : (Astride) Trunk and liead bending continuously 
from side? to side witJi opposite arms swinging over head 
to touch to]) of hea<l with fingers, the other head on hip. 

o. l^v(j : (Staning with jumping foot forward). Walking with 
hurdle sfc]» on every fourth count. The count will be 1, 2, 3, 
i>vor ; 1,2. 3. (»ver etc. 

fi. Ahdawhnil * (Front su])port ) Feet placing close to hand 
wilh a jump. 

Table 2 

J. 1 ntroduitory : Dribbling ohl tennis balls with feet. 

2. .Irw : (Florizoiitul kiu eJing) Aims bonding and stretching 
(jnisli iip.s). 

3. Trunk : (Astride) Trunk dropping loostrly downward with 
bent kne<'.s followed by stretciiing u[>Wcird and arching with 
ariiKs raising. 

4. Trunk : (Astride iiaiid clasptMl behind) Free trunk circling 
and liead rolling. 

T). Laj : (Astrkle) .riiinjiing tiO click heels and land feet astride, 
iicjieat witli rebound. 

(i. Altdofnimd ; ( Long sitting-luind on floor at back ). Feet 

placing apart aiul togetlKw. 

Table 3 

1. Jntrodurtury : Moving about throw-ing and catching rubber 
balls. 

2. Ar7n : (Arm bend) AltcTiiatc arms punching furwanl. 

3. Trunk : (Facing in pairs, astride-arms ,i'esiing on partner’^ 
shoulders—trunk forward) liliythmical chest pressing 
downward. 
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4. Trunk : (Facing partner^ joining hands) Turning in oppositiO 
directions going under one arm so as to ho baerk to back with 
witli arms up. (.'lontiiiiie—^reverse, 

./<7 : (Hips gras])) 'Poe touching rliyl hmuraily forward and 
sideward with ho})ping on tlie other leg. 

(5. Ahtlonnytal : Jumping upward to touch the knees to chest. 

.'Standard VII 
Table 1 

1 Tufroilf*r!on/ : Free jumping about supporting on j>ole. 
(Kacli one to have a hainboo j)ol(^ of about ti ft.) 

2. Ann : (In pairs—one partner lies on floor on back, the 
other straddl(‘s over Inm facing partner’s head liolding slick 
horizontally, arms downward, bottom man liolds the stick) 
Anns bending and stretching kec]>ing body straight— 
Change. 

3. Trunk : (Hold stick horizontal with both hands down) 
jumping off both feet, to cross stick forward backward. 

4. Tnmk : (Astride—Trunk forward. Arms are bent Avitli 
elbows close to aides and palm o[)en and lingers poinled 
forward) arms extending forward in line with shoulders, 
drawing apart sliglitly backward and llieii bending (ann 
move; 1 .out of breast stroke). 

5. Leg : Running on the spot with high knee raising. 

6. Abd&mhal : ( Wheel barrow' position in pairs ) moving 

forw'ard the W'heel barrow performs the arm action of the 
Craw'l stroke with the high lift of the ar*m. ^I'he hands are 
alternately in contact with tluj fl(»or. 

Table 2 

1. Inirodudory : Simijlc ta=g. 

2. Arm ; Hopping, push. Hands with arms siraiglrt are placed 
on the opponent’s shoulders and one leg is rais(*d hackwai'd. 
Try and pu.sh opponent back. 

3. Trunk : (Kangaroo lifting) Partners t.ike up wheel barrow 
position. The supporter grasps under thighs of the per¬ 
formers who pushes off from the floor arcbijig his trunk and 
flinging his arms midw ays upw'ard. 

4. Trunk I (Astride—^trunk forw\ard—arms downwards) Trunk 
and head turning with arm swinging sideways fri^ely. 

5. Leg ; (Hips grasp knees bend) Small jumping on tlie spot 
followed by a high jump upw'ard Repeat. 

6. AUlomiiud : (Long sitting) Body i)ressing downward to 
touch toes. 
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Table 3 

1. IntrodurM)rtf : Free cartwhoelinff. 

2. Arm : (Neele firm) Arms ningins; sideways. 

3. Trunk : (Front siip])ort) Foot plaeing forward and astride— 

Return. 

4. Truvk ; (l^Vont lying—ankles grasp) TToji'l and shoulder 
raising. 

o. T.n fj : ilop[jing wilh alf.orntiie too plat ing f ii ward. 

0. AJyJoUiUiu/: ( Ra<-k lying ) ik-nding knees to ehest— 

Return. 

Standard VIII 
Table 1 

1. Tnln)ftur.for}f : IMan^liiug and halting in file—Repeat, Run¬ 
ning to files boiiind leaders. 

2, Arm ; (.Anns to clujst bc?id) Arms Hinging sideways. 

Vm. Trunk : (Froni supyuirt faeing partner) ehanging to side 
supfK>rl grasping (opposite) hand of j>artiK‘r eliange to side 
support ijolding hands high — Rcpeiil op|K»sitc side. 

4. Trtmh : (Front support) ('Irab walkiiig sitleways. 

o. Lftj ; (Oroueh pr»sitioii) Alternate l(?g streehing sideways. 

0. Abtloinhial : ((^rovieh yjosilion) Kicking baekward with both 

feol—Donkey kitde. 

Table 2 

1, Jnh'Oflu^iUyry : Running and sle]»ping over parallel lines. 

2. Arm : ( Jiody h»r\v}ir<l TmukI ) .Anns HKn ing forward and 

backward alternately as hi Oawl Stroke. 

n. Trunk : (IAm'I wide astrhie lliyis grasp) Body beialing side 
^'iiys. 

4. Trunk : (Front siipport) Changing to side support. 

5. Lr(j : ( H ips grasp ) Hopf)ing with alhaaiatc leg swiiurnmg. 
sideways. 

0. AMomimil : ( Crrmeli position ) With one log extended 

sideways—Changing feet with a juinj). 

Table 3 

.1. JntrofJuctonj : Running in file and jumping over an 
ohsiaelci. 

2. Arm : (Body forward Bend) Arms moving backward, up¬ 
ward, forward and downward (Butterfly stroke). 

:h Trunk : Arm raising forward upward wdth one leg raising 
baekward, witli slight arching of bod^^ 

4. Trunk : (Arms upward feet astride) Body b^uiding rhythmi¬ 
cally sidewa^'s alternately. 
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5. Leg : ( Hips grasp ) Hopping on alternate log with the knee 
raising. 

(3. Abdominal : (Long siting) Knoo bo»uling to touoh ehost. 

(B) Mimetics and Story Plays (Nono.) 

(C) Stunts. 

1. ( In jiairs ) I'arlner shoiihl'r li iiiinoir. 

2. ( In pairs ) angel. 

3. HaTiflsta!iil. 

4. ( In pairs) hVoiil foot (On lying niani. 

5. (Jn pairs) foot halazn^o (On lying man). 

6. Carl wheel. 

7. Dive and lioll fur both hoigld. and jlistaiu-e. 

(D) Pyramid. 

1. Standing on sli iiildor.^ of sla?i<ling man. 

2. Handstand on knev s ofslaiirlijig man. 

3. One kneel, one stand (>!i slioiilders and hold handstander oil 
bottom man’s Inps. 

4. One stand on thigh-- *>f two .standing nnm. 

5. Tliroe stand feet lc»gelher, two side men lean ontwards iield 

by eeiitre men. 

6. One do front leaning rest on 1 he sliuuideT-s of two men, one 
standing beliiiid tlie other. 

(E) Namaskar. 

Increase the number of repe.titit)ns of the Xama^hir. 

CF) Dand^' 

1« Sad ha Dand. 

2. Daiicl «Ior (Floor I!)i])s). 

3. Cardan Kasi. 

4. Saf—Suf. 

(G) Baithaks. 

1. Sadhi Baithak. 

2. Saruk Baithak. 

3. Namaskar Baithak Ek. 

4. Namaskar Baltliak Do. 

Introduction to Dands and Baithaks : 

The most common Danda and Baithaki< the Sadha Daml 
and Sadhi Baithak, Tlie others an*, mere variations. These may 
be introduced progressively. At the same time Sadha Dands 
and Baithaks should be continued doing an increasing number. 
Thus, a boy should be encourage<l to do at least 10 Danda and 
20 Baithaks in the VI Standard. The number for VII Standard! 
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should be Dands 20 and Baithaks 40, for V^lII Standard 30 Danis 
and 60 Baithnks. 

Standard VII. (H) Yogic Exercise. 

1. Bhujan^^a. 

2. Ardha Salabha. 

3. Dlianii. 

4. llala. 

5. I’apcliimiitana. 

6. Chakra. 

7. Vakra. 

S. Utkata. 

Standard VIII. 

1. V>iksha. 

2. Shalabha. 

3. Toban,cilia. 

4. A rdlia -Mf it.s vendra. 

5. Baka. 

6. Kiiknta. 

7. Viljra. 

y,B .—For ex[)lanat()ry Notes refcT to Appendix ‘I’ A. 

-'Group IJ, Apparatus. 

(A) Parallel Bars. 

(i) Low Bars (1'—6"). 

1. iShouIdcr Balaiiec. 

2. Short arm balance. 

3. Chest Bahmoo 

(ii) Medium Bars C3' —6”). 

Jief)eat tlie Low Bar Exerei.sr-s. 

1. Straight, arm double inarch forward resting on both bars. 

2. Swinging and clearing single bar l-o tlie rear. 

3. Back lift resting on both bars. 

4. Hammock Hang. 
f>. Press-up. 

(B) Vaulting Box 

Repeat previous exercises. 

1. Wolf vault (one leg between other astnde). 

2. Oblique Back vault (Single take off). 

3. Side vault. 

4. Face vault. 

Forward Roll to astride sitting. 
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(C) Beami 

1. Cciim one foot above the gi'ound : Stand on the beam and 
down. 

2. Beam one foot above the ground. Walk on tlic flat side 
with arms in yanl ]K)sitiou. 

3. Beam H(!:id Jlcicrlit : Fall hanging. Arms bend and stretch. 

4. Beam He;u1 Height. Skin the cat. 

fi. Beam one frwjt above the ground. Jlamls on hips, walk full 
length and baeJ;. 

6. Beam above roach : Jump to over Srasjf. Ann lionding and 
stretching. 

7. Beam two feet above the ground: Hands on -hips'taking 
three steps knee bend and strelcli. 

(D) Roman Rings 

(Start in Standard VII) 

1. Stand under tho Bings jnm[> and hold. .Arm bending and 
stretching. 

2. Hanging—T.iCg raising upward. 

3. Hanging (''ircic ft)rwanl. 

4. Hanging (hrcle backward. 

6. Reversed hanging. 

6. Inverted Hanging (Legs np). 

7. Nest Hanging. 

8. Hal-iicst hanging—One leg and hand in. 

(E) Malkhamb (None) 

(F) Ropes 

1. Ijower the Back to the Deck and Fp. 

2. Chiu on Hopes. 

3. Climbing the Rop<?s Using Foot and Leg Look. 

4. Climbing Using Stirrup. 

(5) Descending BofK-s between Archt» of Feet. 

(ti) Cross leg Climbing (Shinny Up). 

(7) Climbing and descending. 

(G) Pommel Horse 

Group ni Rhythms 

(A) Rhythm Fundamental 

(B) Rhythm Dances 

(C) Folk Dance 

(1) Jhoomoor.) , 

(2) Jori. ) Bratachari 

(D) Lezim 

Standard VI (I) 

Do-rukh iPavitra^ Gaj Bel. Ghumjao, Sher Dhaj. 


(None) 

(None) 

(None) 
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Standard Vll (I) 

Age Phahmg, Pceche J^halang, Mcmiya, {Chandravat 
Baiihaky-DomaL Doynal Baithak, 

Standard VIll 

Dost Pao, Gol dial Do. Gol dud Ek\ 

—P^xrrriso iJiiirloserl in brackets a»rt5 variations and 
may also be tried. 

(£) Marching 

(1) (^buiiirbu; step on ilie March. 

<2) r)ros.‘inp: in Sin:.r!e Think. 

■{‘t) L)rcssin;jf »S(|ua(l wiih Tnterval. 

(‘I) J\ii?nlierin^ and proving a sejuad. 

(o) OjK-n and close order. 

Double Mnrcli. 

(7) from (juii k time to Double time. 

(S) (’inniginj: dirc(‘tu)n by \\luM*Iijig. 

(0) Advancing in single file. 

(Id) side 

ill) Marchiiii:. i»: line. 

Dismiss. 

(F) Fancy Drill 

Wand Drill 

Group IV Combatives 

(A » Simple Combatives 

H) (In Tiairs) Kmo slap. 

(2) (III I'aiis) Knock ovit club. 

(:{) (In pair<) Lann- duck iiglit. 

(4) (In pairs) TalTing cemtost. 

(o) (Tn pairs) Line pull. 

(0) (Tn pairs) Rooster fight. 

(7) (In pairs) iSlcpping on loea. 

(8j (In pairs) »S(ork wrcsMing, 

(B) Wrestling 

X.B .—One or two siiujilc activities of each of the following type*' 
should be tanght. 

(1) »Sla.nct‘s. 

(2) Ovi-Echind. 

(3) Take-Down. 

(4) Pius. 

(5) Ks<-apes. 

(C) Lathi 

{Start iff VTIJ Standard) 
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Standard VIII Only 

Fundamental position, lloshiyar^ Aram^ 
•UUi, Do Mukhf Uhvm Jao, 

(D) Jambia (None) 

(E) Fari Gadhka (None) 

(F) Judo (None) 

fGroup V 


Games 

(A) Simple Games 

(1) King of the ring. 

(2) lilind ho[) 

(o) Four CorncTS. 

(4) Luggage van. 

(r>) Folson ein le. 

(<•) 1/inelio. 

(7) Touch and Unn. 

(8) Dodge and Mark. 

(0) rorjii lhr(?es (Fc»urs, fives, etc.) 

(10) DIuh guard. 

(11) Stealing .sticks. 

(12) fTuiiip th<‘ sh(»l., 

(13) I'ombardinenl. 

(14) T*»iJcii ffov.n carrying In/, ol. • ci. 
(ir>) J-ia.goiia (seven tiles). 


(B) Relays 

(1) Human Oh.stacle. 

(2) Over the horder- 

(3) Tunnel IniJI. 

(4) f^rah. 

(n) Ball roll. 

(0) Ovirr and under. 

(7) Stoop and streteh. 

(5) Doul)l(‘ hopping. 

(i)) Throw uTid squat- 

'(10) Siamese twins. 

(11) Frog jiinj]>. 

(12) tlumj) the stick. 

(13) Wheelbarrow. 

(14) Cycle hop. 

(In) Oirele. pitss. 
j(10) Horse an i I’kler. 

■(17) Cavalier. 


Seedhi, 



(IS) Sedan. 

(10) Chariot. 

(20) Lateral ball paas. 

(21) All up. 

(22) Kanj.7iroo. 

(2:i) Tadjx.lo. 

(21) Kho-klio. 

(C) Lead Up Games 

Ivtnnluvtion : Tf» bt’ phiycd in a})]»r(>j)riale grade as leagues' 
ajid t<.>iirnf‘ys. For dedaiJs jdeasc refer to- 
Ap|.)eiKlix il, 

(a) Fool Ball Ttfpes. 

1. Line Foot Bali. 

2. Pin Foot Ball. 

2. iVjVlan Foot Ball. 

(b) Hochei/. 

1. Line Hockey. 

2. 5-Man Ibickey. 

(cs) Kabaddi. 

1. Kick or touch Indian Club Kabaddi (Played in pairs). 

2. Belcasiiig the Prisoner Knba<ldi. 

(d) Khc kho. 

Circle Klio kli<». 

((‘) CnchitL 

L Foot B«*iU ( ■rioket. 

2. Tij) and run. 

(f) VoUnj Bull, 

1. Keep it up. 

2, One Bounce Volley Ball. 

Jl. Low Ket Volley Ball, 

4. Fnliniited-Toueli Volley Ball. 

(g) Basket Ball. 

1. Pin Basket Bali. 

2. Four Court Basket Ball. 

Two against twc» or three against three. 

4. “Twenty One*’. 

(h) Basket Ball. 

1. Hit Pin Base Bull with variations. 

2. Hand Base-Ball. 
iL Foot Base-Ball. 

4. “Work Up.” 

N.B .— For explanatory notes please refer to Appendix I-B- 
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(D) Individual Recreational Game3 

1. Side Walk Tennis, 

2. Deck Tennis. 

3. Acm-Tennia. 

4. Paddle Tennis. 

5. Tabk? Tennis. 

0. Hand-Ball. 

7. Badminton. 

(E.) Major Team Games (Nonr) 

Group VI 
Standard VII 

Athletics 

1- M. Dash. 

2. 60 M. Low hurdles f5 hurdles 9.14 moires apart ). 

3. 4 Kilograiiinu\s Shot Pul. 

4. Broad Jump, 
o. High Jump. 

6. 4x50 M. relay. 

7. Crieket Ball throw. 

Standard VIII 


J. 50 M. Dash. 

2. 100 M. Dash. 

3. 400 M. Bun. 

4. 60 M. low liurdles. 

5. 4 kilo grammes shot put. 

6. Bi’oad Jump. 

7. High Jump. 

8. 4 X 100 M. relay. 

(discus, Hop step and juin[> and Pole-Vault for some). 


Group VII 

Aquatics 

Introduction : U.sc the appropriate previous syllabus if pupils- 
have not wavered it successfully. If so add ; 

(A) Swimming 

Emphasize form, ease *uid endurance of all strokes and 
add speed. 

Treading water, floating, sculling, surface dividing. 
Elementary Life-Saving-Throwing Ko|)es, Free Swimming 
carries (using sticks, towels etc.), 

(B) Diving 


I. 


5. 


1. Headers forward—Plain, and with tuck and pike position 
in air. 

2. Back header. 
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Division IV 

STANDARDS IX, X & XI 
(AGE GROUP 14 PLUS TO 10 PLUS) 

Group I Exercise And Developmental 

(A) Exercises 

Standard IX 
Table 1 

1. Jntrodmiory : Free ninning and ho[), step and jump. 

2. Arm : (Horizontal kneeling-arms bent) Pushing off and 
falling back on hanris. 

3. Trnvl : (Hips grasp, one leg forwfird Avitli foot fixed by 
kneeling partner). BodA*^ lowering backward. 

4. Trvrth : (lJi])S grasp, fe<^d aslridt^) Trunk beinling downward 
sideways, backward, .sideways and downward — reverse 
direction. 

b. Ij'tj: Astride jumping rliytliniically with arms raising 
.*^ideways. 

0. AUiomimO : .lumping u[) to knees bent and hugging tho 
knees with both hands (Tm k ]>osition dive). 

Table 2 

1. Jnfrofhtdort /: Free? running ^vilh skip step and arm action 

as in Bowling Criekc*t Ball. 

2. An/i : (iSland fac'ing jmrlucr with jKtrtner grasj)ing wrist) 
B(*iiding arras slowly witli partner su[»]>lyiug rc^sisLancc. 

3. Tnuil: : (iMcajl lyiiig-arrns sideways) ll(?fid anrl shoulders 
raising. 

4. Truttl : Body circling as in throwing the lianimcr. 

5. ].c(i : Astride juinping rhythmically with arms raising 
upward. 

0. Ahdomhial ; (Front .sup|M>rl) Feet placing forward and back¬ 
ward wiib Jump. 

Table 3 

L Jntrodurjory : Free running and picking up an imaginary 
eriek<‘l ball, tliroAving it to the* wicket keeper. 

2. Ann : (One leg in front, one arm back) Throwing an 
irnaginary javelin. 

3. Tnnik : (Ntanding) Croueliing, throwing legs backward to 
front support, returning U» crouch, standing — Repeat. 

4. Trunk : (Astride) Hips grasp Trunk bending contiimously 
from side, to side with opposite arm swinging over head. 

5. Lpg : Hopping with altcmalo leg kicking high sideways 
across the body. 
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6. Abdominal : (Body downward bend-arms sidoways) Body 
twisting with oj)]>o.site hand touching tho ankle. 

Standard X 
Table 1 

1. Introductory : Uunniiig with cross step and throwing an 
imaginary javelin. 

2. Arm : Arm Ixmding and stretching sideways and uj»ward. 

3. Trunh : (Back to back with ])arlincr—with elbows Kickeil) 
Lilting the partner from the ground by iHMidiiig forward. 

4. IVmik : (B(>ct astride-arnis, upward) Body bending rb\'thmi- 
cnily sideways. 

hofj : (Knees bend) Hoppnig rhythmically four counts and 
jumping up lo straight position. 

C. Abdominal: (llurclie silling) Body bending forwani rhyth¬ 
mically. 

Table 2 

1. Inlrodmiory : .Marcliing tesn steps and ruiiiiing ton st<*ps 
coni innonsly. 

2. Aria : (Front. sn]»j>ort) Arm bending and stretching. 

3. Tnuil: : (Front su]>port with one foot ; hotv\cen hands) 
Exchajjgiiiir feet with a jump. 

4. Truvl: : {Long sitting-witli hands hei.iral neck-part nor 
grasj»iijg anli!o^) Bialy lowering hackward and raising 
upward. 

(5) Lo/: (Froucli pcj.sition) Feel |»la(ring sideways with straight 
knees Hot urn. 

(ti) Abuomitiul : (long sitting-foot astride) Be»dy twr. iing from 
side to side. 

Table 3 

(1) Infrrnhirhv N : Running to four files behind leaders. Files 
run roiiml files t-o p<»sition in turn. 

(2) Aj'jn : (Arm;, across) Arms flinging sideways. 

(3) Trunk: (side support) Ann and leg raising and lowering. 
Ropc^at on of)posite side?. 

(4) Trvvh : (Kneeling-arms upward) Body ])ciuling forward and 
downward and strct(‘lnng ujiward. 

(5) Leg : Astride jnrnjung rhyt)in)ic.ally with arms raising to 
siile and cJapj)ing over Jioad alternately. 

(6) Ahdmninnl : (Back l.ying arms over-i.ead) Rai.sing trunk to 
eroiieh sitting jKisilion, arni.s forward. 

Standard XI 
Table 1 

1. Introdudory ; Chasing and hitting with a ball. 
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2. Arm : (Fi-ont support — Arms bend) Doing Push ups with* 
hands clappin|L]'. 

3. T^unk : (Hips grasp, fret astride) Trunk downward bending 
raising to forward bc?nd bark arehed, to downw’ard bend and 
to erect p(»sition. (Four etuinls). 

4. Trunk : (Arms sid<i\vays, astride) Body twisting riglit and 

left. 

T). Leg : iStationarv running with high knee raising. 

6. AhtlominaU : (Back lying, arms sideways, feet apart) Touch¬ 
ing right hand with left toe and reverse. 

Table 2 

1. Inirotlnrtory : Forming twos, threes or fours wdth the signal 
with free running walking and hopping in hot ween. 

2. Arm : (Arms bend) Arms bending and stretching in various- 
directions. 

3. Trunk : (Feet astride — Di])s grasp) Body bending forward 
with trunk twisting left and right and turning to erect 
])<)siti()n (four counts). 

*1. Trunk: (Front su|.»|:orf) Aims bending and stretching with 
alti^iijMle leg raisimr upward knee straight. 

o. Leg : (Arms bend) Full kn(U‘ bending with arras forward — 
back t<i position, body bending forward, downward to touclr 
floor, biKrk to position (four counts). 

(». Abdominal ; (Anns sideways) Kicking left hand with right 
teg rt^voj'se. 

Table 3 

J. Inlrodudonj : (off the? ground on signal) climbing trees,. 
VeiaiidaJia, Apparatus, standard bricks etc. 

2. A rm ; (Ne<-k linn Arms bonding and stretching sideways and 
upwards. 

3. Trunk : (Ba(*k lying, arms s])n?ad, legs perpendicular feet- 
together) Legs raising and loMoring to left and rights 
alternately. 

4. Trunk ; (Lung sitting, astride) Body bending to touch: 
ground with forehead in front, left ami right alteniately 
witli hands on the ground. 

5. Leg : (Crouch) Knees strt^iching wdth knees between the 
hands, outside the left hand and outside the right hand, 
alt^cjrnatoly. 

0. AMominal ; (Back lying ftjot together) Raising and ..lowering; 
fee.t, then raising and lowering trunk. 

(B) Mimetics And Story Plays- None 
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(C) Stunts. 

1. Shoulder spring. 

‘2. Head spring. 

3. Hand spring. 

4. Roll over Rt?a<ed man. 

5. Roll between shoulders of two kneeling men. 

Neok lift and over the back roll. 

(D) Pyramids. 

1. Two kneels facing outward—two kneels on back facing inwanle. 

2. Sitting on shoulders of standing men with two side head- 
staiidars. 

3. Two side kneel(?rs, one kneeling on lop, one standing on liim. 

4. Two angles facing each other. 

5. One kneeling, another kneeling on him facing same way, 
third standing on bottom man’s hips. One foot on 2nd 
man’s hips and holding a 4th man hand standing on second 
man (huMiig rear). 

(E) Namaskar. 

Increase the number of repetitious. 

(F) Dands 

Increase the number of Badha dands to 40 in tlic IX and 50 
in the. X and XI Standards. 

1. Chakar Danda (Circle). 

2. Fav Kas (Twisting). 

3. Alternate Limb Dand. 

4. Leap forward H.and. 

5. Travel forward on hand Dand. 

6. LcJip and Daiid. 

7. Snake Dand, 

(G) Baithak. 

Tnerease the number of Sadlii baitbaks to SOjiii the IX and 
100 in the X and XI Standanls. 

1. Bajrang Ikaithak. 

2. Chair Baithak 

3. Stooping Baithak 

4. Kudan Baithak. 

Standard IX (H) Yogic Exercises 

]. Suptavajra. 

2. Sarvanga. 

3. Mats3^a. 

4. Uddiyana. 

5. Agnisara. 
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«. XTjjnyi. 

Standard X & XI 

1. Ma y lira 

2. Sirrilia 
Naiili. 

4. Kapalltliati. 

(X. I>. l'\»r <>\|»laiia.tory hoti‘s rofor to Aj>pcn<lix 1.) 

Group II Apparatus 

(A) Parallel Bars 

1. Medium Bars (3'6") 

1. (-lip oft forwanl, re.'-unvr on ’noth bars. 

Lon.! iirni balaiit«‘am] twisi. 

2. High bars (4' 6V) 

.1. I'roSH !!|>, 

2 . .fv( Mt ai-ni in<\v..*]i fiirwarfj. 

o. Ut'iiJ arm swinirin r Hoiiliie iiiarrh forwaril and cliuirin.L: single 
bar lo tlic‘ rear. 

4, »*^wini:ing jorward and ]»aok\vard and bending firms at every 
swing. 

Tji. la'on’s crawl. 

(». Swinirinir I'cnt arms liacklift. 

7. Swinging clip ofF forwfird. 

8. .Sliorl. arm lj;dam*e and walk. 

9. Long arm bairk Jifi.. 

1ft. Forward circle to rest on both bars, {forward n.»lb dive roll off. 
H. Back ward circle t<i rest on both bars, backword roll back roll 
off resting on bolh bars. 

12. S(?rcw into ix'sting on hotb bars, screw ebange, lient arm 
.swinging <Ionble march forward resting on bolh bars, back 
lift r(*sting on bot h !«irs. 

(B) Vaulting Box 

I- Shoulder iSpring. 

2. Head spring. 

3. Pat Spring and bac^k-lift (at (he end of long box). 

4. Horizontal dive roll (Box lengthwise) 

/>, Tlorizoiiiid astride vault ( do ) 

0. Horizontal betiveen vault ( do ) 

(G) Beams 

L Beam fibove reach ; Jump to over grasp hang, travel 

sideways along the Beam. 

= Jump to over graspj^hang, swinging 
travel. 
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3. 


do 


Jump to alternate grasp, hang travel 
fonvanl. 

4. 

Beam 

chest 

liigh : 

Jump to front rest, roxorso gra^sp, 
fiirward circle to stand. 

6. 


do 

• 

Jic.versc gra-sp, oir\f!ing ovei' the Beam 
to iVoiit rest. 

fi. 

Bearn 

\vais< 

higli : 

Belwi'en vault, vauli. face- 


ViHiK. siiir* v.iiill-. 

(£) Roman Rin^s 


J. One arm ml an:] mlHj. 

2. T>otli arjns <*nt: find witch. 

*$. Pull Ilf) Jiiid JihiTiialo anii strol i-hiuir .sideways. 

4. Pn!! lip Ic fm?ss up. 

5. Iliilf-Lcvcr. 

а. Cut rifT'Pack waff J.-, 

7. Swincin". 

8. (diin up in front of Swing. 

!). 7)isni(*nnt at hac'k on front of .swing. 

(E) Malkhamb 

Standard IX 

P Narali. 

2. Nakoekiir Sadha. 

3. Klianda. 

4. Kainani. 

5. Safllii Tedhi. 

б. liagal Dasaraiig. 

7. Dohati Diisarang. 

Standard X, XI 

1. Pagli Tedhi. 

2. Ghana. 

3. Salami. 

4. Ghoda Udi. 

i5. T<^dhi Da.sarang. 

6- Bagali Tcdlii Da.saraiig. 

7. Khanda Dasarang. 

8. Katar Pakkad Dasaraiig. 

(F) Rope 

Single Rope 

1. Climbing Hand only. 

2. Hand over Hand in Half Lever. 

3. Making Fast and Best. 
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Double Ropes 

J, Circling Backward. 

2. Circling Forward. 

3. Nest Hang. 

4. Inverted Hang. 

6. Half Ijover. 

0. Inverted Half Lever, 

7. Climbing with leg Grasp. 

8. High! (LefI;) Hand Leading without Feet, 

0. Hand over liand in half lever. 

JO. MakiTig Fast on Two Ropes. 

(G) Pommel Horse 

(1) Through V'ault. 

(2) iStride Vault. 

(3) Wolf V ault. 

(4) Rear Vault. 

(5) Front Vault. 

((>) Side Vault. 

(7) Thief Vault. 

(8) Neck Spring. 

(9) Jlend Sfiring. 

(10) Front »Siip]jort , licft or Right leg lialf circle, right or left 

(11) Back Support, Left or Right leg half circle, right or left. 

(12) Fr(»iit Support, i-icft or Right or leg full circle, right or left. 

Rhythms 

Group Jll (A) Rhythms Fundamentals (None) 

CB) Rhythm Games (None) 

(C) Folk Dance 

Bratachar 

(1) Rai Disha. 

(2) Dhali. 

(D) Lezim 

Exercises enclosed in brackets are variations and may also be 
tried). Chakar Gol (Gol Baithak) Muh Milaj)—Vajedar Ek— 
]Jc>—Ghal-i Lezim—Ath Avaj (Poecho Pao—Age Pao)— 
Pavitra Baithak—Phirki and Tlool—Bhadanga Chal Ek— 
Bliadanga Clial Do. 

(E) Marching 

Repeat all activities previously learnt emphasising precision. 

(F; Fancy Drill . (None) 

Group IV Combatives 

(A) Simple Combatives (None) 
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(B) Wrestling 

Add one or two more advanee<l holds under eaeh type of 
activities. (Go iKdiiiid, Take Downs etc.). Actual AN rest ling 
should he (‘iicouraged. 

(C) Lathi 

Age Plialang, JVcehe. Plialaiig—Do Muklii—Xamasl(‘ — 

Namaste D<»—Lathi rloiese (Chaumukhi Do) Jangino— 
Bagalmo—(-hauTmikhi Kk—(Jang Chaumiiklii Haiial (liau- 
miiklki)—Stredhi I'ltL Bel—Dhori Bel—^Jliaiig Bel— 

Bagal Bel—Anikal. 

(D> Jambia 

(1) Aram. 

(2) Hushyar. 

(3) Naiuash?. 

(4) Strokes l.o head, throat, cheat, side and leg anrl their 

defences. 

(Ej Fari Gatka 

(1) Gadka L ipet. 

(2) llusliyar. 

(3) Aram. 

(4) Xainaslo. 

(5) IVactico Strokes to liead, temple, body and leg iroiii b‘»tli 
sides and their deleiu-cvs with Fari or (hitka along with 
a].»i>ropriiite fool. Ui»rk* 

(F)Judo 

(1) Jleloasc from single hand hold. 

(2) Kel(jas(? from double wrist htdtl. 

(3) Rcdca.se froju double; hold on one? wrist. 

(4) Release; from front throat hold. 

(f>) ReIoa.s(i from front haii* hold. 

(6) DefencJi; again blow at ln?ati. 

(7) Release frenn rear shirt h(»ld. 

(8) Relea.se from rear wrist hohl. 

(D) Relea.se fnmi front waist hold. 

(N.B : For exj>lanatiun plea.se refer to Appendix i— c) 

Group V 

Games 

(A) Simple Games 

Previous material may be used as desired. 

(BJ Relays 

Previous material may be used as desired. 
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(C) Lead up Games 

Previous material may be used as desired. 

(D) Individual Recreational Games 

Kneoiira^^e lliew? <ms facilities permit. 

(£) Major Team Games 

T*lay a. trood variety' of major fjames in season (Foot ball), 
hoek<\y, Kabaddi etc.) 

Group VI Athletics 

(1) IdOM. Dash. 

(2) soil M. Run. 

(.^) (i Kilo«j;ramrae sliot. 

(4) Broad jump. 

(.»>) High Jump. 

(6) lit) M. low hurdles. 

(7) 4 X 10 M relay. 

Oilier regular events for those interested,'but not over one mile. 

Group VII Aquatics 

Use the approfiriate previous syllabus if pupils have not covered 
it Hueccssfully. If pupils have? covered the syllabus, 
sv irnming in.strvalion may bo subfititutcHl by recreational 
swimming. 

(A) SwimminfiT 

1. Starting, Turning, Relay Racing. 

2. Life Sa ving iiistrin-lion. 

(B) Diving 

All ty[»c.s «»f diving b.i.sis of individual advancement. 
ArrKNOix I—A 

iNS'nu’irrioNS for yocjic exercise»s 

1(1) Bhujangasana 

Jjio ])rone on lh(? ground and touch it with the forehead. Let the 
palms rest on the gniund by Ihe side of iJie oliest. Tlirow back the head 
slowly hut fully. Slowly raise the chest. Slowly raise the abdomen. 

(2) Ardha-Shalabhasana 

Lie pront! on the ground and lou(?]i it wdtli the chin. Clench your 
,fists allowing the arms to lie along the body. Raise the right leg back¬ 
ward, making an anglt^ of 45 liegrees. Low'er down ill© same to its 
original position. Raise similarly the left leg. Lower dowm the same to 
its original position, 'fhis completes Ardha-Shalabhasana, wdiich is only 
an casiiir modiiication of the iShalabhasana. 

(3) Dhanurasana 

Lie prone on the grouiul with eliiii resting on it, and the arms placed 
along ilic body. Raise the head. Biuid the legs in the knee joints. 
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•Grasp the smklrs in the oorr(‘spondiiig liaise bacliw.ird the chedt 

.and the thiglis, resting the A\hc»Ic body on th(‘ abrioinen. 

(4) Halasana 

Lie .sii])in(M)n t.h('ground u ith the iiands slretehc'd along llu^ body. 
.Uaise the legs making an aiiLde of 3o degrees. Jlest. liaise them further 
making an angle of (i<» degrees, liest . liaise llumi sli!! fiirtiier making 
■ an angle of 90 dc^gnrs. Kest. Thai ecunpletes Ardh-Nalasaiia. 

Move the legs still further towards your Jiead till you toueh the 
ground ^vitli yom* tt)t*s. Rest. .Move your tecs a litllt? further away from 
the head. (Hecond .Stage). Rest. Move the toes t(» tlie farthest limit 
'(Third Stage). Rest. Bond the stretching arms and pi*c.Ji)are a lingerlock 
close, beyond your hc«ad. Slide away the toes to their fiirthest limit. Ii(*st. 

•(5) Paschimatanasana 

Sit on the ground stretching out y^our legs side by side. Prepare 
'hooks by bending the index lingers. Catch the coiTes])onding big toes in 
these hooks. Bend the trunk forward. Touch the legs witli your fore- 
‘hcad. 

'(11) Chakrasana 

Stand erect and then bend side way till the |«ilm of the corres¬ 
ponding hand reaches the cjorn^sponding knee. T)o the same on the other 
•side. Repeat, 

(7) Vakrasana 

Sit on the ground with extended legs. ll:ii.se. oiu^ knee till the 
•corresponding foot is plated by tlie si<le of the o])Jlosit(^ knee. Then twist 
the trunk, pass the opjiosito hand around the raisc^l knee in such a way 
that its iirm presses on the raised knee and its palm rests on the ground 
by the side of the foot of the raised leg. The other hand should go as far 
back as possible and its jjalin should rest behind the body. 

The pose cadmits of being tried by raising the knees alternat-c^ly. 

'(B) Utkatasana- 

Balance yourself on the toes w’ith knees lumt forward and hold apart 
from each other and let the bnttoek.s rest on the i-aised heels. Hold the 
‘body erect, the hands resting on the corn*sponding knees. 

(9) Vrikshasana- 

Stand erect on both the feet. Fold the right leg sideways, yilacing 
“the right foot in the left groin, balancing the body on the left foot. 
Hands to be folded in Nama.skara fashion in front of the chest. Do the 
•same with alternate legs. 

^(10) Shalabhasana- 

Lie prone on the ground and touch it with the chin. Clench your 
lists allowing the arms to lie along the body. Inhale deeply and hold 
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your l>reath. Siid'en the wFioU* frame aiifl raise backward both the lej?S‘ 
aa far as you can, prcssuit* on tJie anus. 

(11) Tolangulasana. 

Wliile siltiuLT form the footlock by folding the (Tossed Je^s u})on tlie 
Ihi^h with fr^ct in oi)y>oHito groins. Lie supine ou the ground. Cleiuh 
fists and phuro Ihimi behind just Ixdow the butloeks. Jvais(.* the trunk 
and the h(*ad on one side*, and foldtMl legs on (lie other, balancing the body 
r»n oliaieiied lists and forearms. 

(1-) Ardha-Matsyendrasana. 

Sit on the ground with legs fully stretched out, sid(^ by side. Bend 
the righ* k^g in th(^ kiu?e-joint and set the hind on the ptTineinn. Bcaid 
th(" left. h\g and make it stand by the side of the right thigh. Twist 
th(^ trunk to the left and pass the right arm around the left knee, eatcdiing 
the left foot in the right hands. Twist the trunk still further to the ksft. 
WJiirl the head rouinl hriugiiig tlu? (diin above the left sliouldcT. Pass 
th(? left, arm heliind the back till you «*atcdi the right thigh with tlie left- 
hand. The same pose can be ussiiiuchI by starting tlie techni()ije with tlie 
opposite leg. 

(13) Bakasana^ 

Ffjrm foot-lock as ifi Tolangulasana resting the palms on the 
ground by tiu* side of thighs. I’lien lift the body «»n the hands till tliif 
kn(*es are brouij;hl. iji the arinpit-s. Bend the head slightly forward. 

(1-1) Kukkutasana. 

Porin a foot lock as in Tolangulasana. Jnseit the hands ami 
.f<T<*“arms in between t.h(> fultled legs up to ellnovs, fi.nd place the ])alm on 
tlie ground with tinirers yiointiiig forward (.'iilsi.retcfhcfI. Lift the body ny^- 
across the hands till the fold h*«rs are nused to tlie elbows. Bend the 
trunk sliglitly forward. 

(lo) Vajrasana. 

Sit. on tin? ground stretching out the legs cIom- together. Fold both 
the leg.s in the kn(*e-joints and arranL^(‘ the feet by the side of th<? buttocks, 
keeyiing the soles turiK'd ujiward. Bring the knees (^lo.se to each other 
and eov{‘r ihein with tin? yialms. Ch/Sti the eyc^s. 

(B>) Supta-Vajrasana 

Sit on the ground st retching out thek^gs cJos • logetluT. Fold both 
the leg.s in the km^tv joints and arrange the foot by the side of the buttocks'- 
ke(‘ping the soles turned upward. Bring the knees close to cvich other. 
J.-io supine (»n t h r grouiifl. (.Voss the fmear'ns below'the head making a 
cushkin thereof aiuj gra>;p tlie oyiyiosite shiailders with the hands. Close 
1 h(^ eyes. 

(1*/) Sarvangasana 

Jiie c iipiiie on tlio ground w ith the arms stretched along the body. 
Jiaisi.‘ the legs making an angle of 30 degrees. Best. Raise them further 
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making an angle of 60 dogroes. Rest. Raise them still further making an 
angle of 90 degrees. Rest. 

f aking siipjuvrt of the arms and the eJh<)wa raise the whole trunk, 
till it .stands erect on the ground. Support the trunk from hehind with 
the brackets of voiir liands. 

..(IS) 

Matsyasana 

horin the ibot-kxk as in Tolangulasana. Lie sui)iiie on the groui\d. 
Make a bridge of the sy)ine by bemding the head and tlie trunk ba-kward. 
Make hooks of the index iingers and catch iji tlicm the opposite 
■big tfK\s. 

m Uddiyana 

Stand on the ground with legs apart. Ikunl a little forward and 
slightly Ilex the legs in the kneo joints. Rest tlie hands on the thighs. 
Exhale eompletely, eontraeting the alMlojuinal innscle.s. lb»Jd breath. 
Pia.c(ic(^ UKuk inhalation by raising Mie ribs and relaxing the abdominal 
muscles. Tlics abdomen will wear a concave appearanee. 

(20) . Agnisara 

Lxhah'. eoinpletcly and niaintaiii the exhalatory jM,sil.ion. Then 
I^rotraet the abdomen and let if go alternately. This is best done in a 
fitariding jiosilion u ith tlu? hands resting on tlieir corres|.)Oudiiig knet^s and 
tlitf trunk slightly bent forward. 

(21) Ujjavi 

While standing rest the hands on the waist. Then inhale, slciwly 
and deeply producing a frictional sound in the tliimt by lialf closing t he 
glottis. Ke(‘p the abdomen under control. Aftcjr inhaling to i\.])a.city 
'exhale slowdy and deeply producing the same sound as before and progres¬ 
sively contracting the alidoinen. 

riiis exercise according to original technique requires retention of 
breath after decji inhalation and exhalation tlLrough one nostril only. 
These two aspects are given hero to make it simpler. 

(22) Mayurasana 

■Kneel on the ground Avith knees Avide apart. Arrange the for-c*arms 
close together and place them on the gixnmd in your front, spreading out 
the hands with the [lalms downward and with the tingere ■;:iointing to the 
legs. Make a ful(;rum, strcjtcliing out the Avliole body horizontally balanc¬ 
ing it on tfie forearms. 

'(23) Shirshasana 

Kneel on the ground Avitli buttxicks renting on tlie lieels and the feet 
resting on the toes. Prepare the finger-lock by inserting the fingers of the 
•right hand into those of the left. Make an angle oi 60 degrees onthe ground 
with your forearms, the fingcr-lock serving as the vertex. Place the upper 



and hinder part of ih($ head just in front of this finger-lock, liaise the^ 
knees. Bring the toe^ and Mk^ tliighs nearer to the body. Balance your- 
st^lfon the h(?ad witli the tliighs toueliing tlie body and the legs toueliing.. 
l}i(r thighs. Open out th(‘- thigh.-;, liringi))^: Ihcin in line with the body. 
0])eii out. the Irgs making (iie frame* stand vertical. 

(-•I) Nauli 

While maintaining T'drliyana give a repeated downward and forward 
stroke to the abdominal recti jnst above the Bubie bone. While doing, 
this press tlni thigh.s witli the hands, ^fhe recti will (ront.raci and stand 
out isolated ironi the other mitsdes. Tliat etimpletes Nanli-Madhy<aina. 

W'Jiile iiiaintaining Nauli-Aladhyaina ]>ut more pressure on the right 
thigh with the rigiit hainl, giving a greatej- bend to llie vvhohi body on 
the right sid(\ Simultaneously ralax the loft sides. Thi.s keeps the right 
rectus eontraeted, rolling it further to the right, hut allows the left rectus 
to be inactive. This completes Dakshina Naiili. 

WJiile maintaining Nauli-Madhyain put more pn^sure on the left 
thigh with tlie left hand, giving a great bend to tlur whole body i.m the 
leftside. Nimiiltaneoiisly lelax the right side. This kc^tps the left rectus 
contracted, rolling it furlhiT to the J<‘ft but allows the right rectus to be 
inactive. This completes Vaina Nauli. 

After mastering Madhyaina, Ihikshina and Varna Nauli, try to 
prael.ise them in (piick succession giving the? abdomen and undulating 
sippcaraiiee from right lo iefi and from left t(» right. Tiiis (:om[)let(ja. 
Nauli. 

(^o) Kapalabliati 

This is best done while sitting with a f{»ot lock. Wliilc the clie.st is 
held ill a wiigidly inhalatory position, breatii i.s to he exoelled with an 
inward abdominal .str.»kc. Inli.alation Ls allowed to be automatic by 
it^laxing the abdomi'u. The inliahui^ni and cxhalMtion is to follow in 
succession aeeonJing U) era|)acity. 

Aitendix I— h 

Lead Up Games 
End Ball 

Eejuipment : Volley Ball. 

Area : 20 xllo h^el divided in Jialf w ith six icet wide and zones. 

I.wo teams are- each divifled into tJn'(*c sections. One section are' 
end men. The other tw(j are lioldias. The object is for the fieiler.s to 
throw the ball over the head of the oppo.siiig lielders .so that it may bo 
caught by one of their own end men without leaving liis zone. Players 
rotate after securing a point and give ball to opposing fielders. Balb- 
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thrown out of bounds go to (■{■posing fielders, nayers must throw within 
five 8C(K>nds. Tlnsy caunc^t pass ti» other fielders. 

r ^' T.“i.-x ‘prr" 

^ I '> .V. X i o . 

X I " t) X V I ti 

■ \ <» ti j \ X \ 

:__X i It 0 i X X id! 

Net Bail 

Volley Ball type court. Ktiuipincnl. ; XOIIcy ball. 

Tli(? object- is to tbn.*\v the ball oviM* the net into (he O]»po.siii£]j court- 
so tluit it will touch th(‘ (H)url. 11 Ihc bail is caa^jhl it is tlir(.»\vii bcick. 
Opponents get a ]K)int lor cviiry ball that toiicli(?s the gronnfl witliiii your 
court, and every ball you throw out of bounds or into or below the net. 
Circle Foot Ball (and Hockey) 

Draw two circles (coiutoiitric) with a radius dilference of 2 feet. 
Divide them by a wntiv line. Oiiposing jilayers distribuh^ themselves 
betw'cen ihc circles on opposite lialves. 

The object is for one team to hick the ball through the outer circle 
of the other team. Points an* lost if lli-:*. hall your outer circle, 

you use your Jiands, slop over the inner eirelr. or hic-k it. over the oppo¬ 
nents’ head. 

Modified Volley Ball 

The bail is bounced helore scr\'in,' and iiii‘iy h^>illK*e onec before 
each liit. Tlicre is no limit on the lu.m.lin x.\ hits on a but no |)Jayf?r 
can hit twice in succession. 

Captain lU*!! 

30 x60 court has circles drawn in diagr.iiii. 

J\)rwards and Captain inii-l ivm.iii: in (ho 
circles. Their guards Avill i»e fres* to ic' -ve in il.i- (• 

other half court. The other tennis a; rai'g-d 0 

likewise. . ** 

The objojt is for the forward-i ».» ■.•.‘■•ei__ 

the ball from their guards and pas^ i" o:i i;> tfiei!* o 0 

Caiitain w'ithout leaving their circles or losim.; it . 0 t) 

to the opposing guards. Tlie ball must ho ihrown ! 

within three seconds, (ieiieral iKukethall rules 
are used otherw'ise. When a guard vets tlie 
ball he trys to got it to one of his forwards in 
the opjtosi to court and onto his (.\ipL;iiii. 

Rotation Football 

Field is divided into two parts. 

]!«ach team is divided into three parts, lor wards pla}’ h(?iwecn the 
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cenln> lijie and (>])])ononts ^r)al. backs Ijctwccii own goal and centre line, 
goalees along own goal line. 

Tlic object is to ki(^k tlie ball over the opponents goal lino under 
head height ; players niu.st slay in assigned area, but rotate (goalees to 
ba(*k.s, backs to forwards, forwards to goalees) wh(?ii a point is s(rored by 
their teuni. Usual football rules otherwise exet^pt f«)r offsides. 

Number Football (and Hockey) 

Two teams lira? up along gv»als facing each (sther and are each 
numbered. TJie fboihall is placed in the eentfe. When tins teacher calls 
a luimluT the ]>layer from each team with that number rushes into the 
field and tries to ki<*k lh(‘ ball across Ihe opposing teams goal line below 

head lieiglit. The rest of back team may slf)p the halibut not kick it. 
One point is scored foi* <?ach goal and ik^w numbers are called. 

Line Football (and Hockey) 

Like' the nimiber fool ball only the tirst t hree men from the end of 
each line enter the lioid to ]>lay. Tlay starts with a dropped ball or a 
Moot’ bully. Some team mates may bo along the sides lines to keep the 
ball in the field. VVlieii a goal is scored the nf?xt tJjri^e I'ntcr to jday and 
the first throe go to the end f»f their teams lino. 

Unlimited Touch Volleyball 

llogular game with no restrictions on tlie, number of touches on a 
side. One player cannot touch cronsocutivcdy. 

Low Net Volleyball 

Regular game with net lowered. 

Schlag Ball 

One team lines iif> behind a line. The other team scatters about the 
fu'ld before the line {is fielders. The first man of the batting team hits 
the ball forward and runs forward to cross ii line and return without 
being hit with the ball. The fielders get the ball and try to liit the 
runner. They e{iniiot run with the ball or hold it more than five seconds. 

Variations : Game may be played with volleyball hitting it wdth the 
hand; football kicking it: baseball hitting it with bat. Ball may be thrown 
uj) by batter or pitched by fielder. A base may be substituted for line. 

Whip Tag Kabaddi 

Players scatter in an area. One wdth whip enters wdth ‘cant’ and 
trit's to whip someone. One hit is now ‘hit’. 

Touch Kabaddi 

Two teams well apart. Raider enters with ‘cant’ and tries to touch 
opponente. They try to touch him before he can return after he loses his 
teant*. 

Kick the Pin (Hit the Pin) 

Each player of one team ‘defends’ an Indian club. An opponent 



'comos with‘cant’ and tries to kick down tlie pin without geifiiif' his 
foot caught. Change so oilier man dclends*. Variation: Hit ])iii down 
with hand without it being caught. 

Whip Kabaddi 

All players but one have whips. This player Avilh ‘cant'enters and 
tries to touch the ]>layers. When fine is tfiuched Jiis fellows beat liiin with 
then* whips until he escapes across the Jinc. One losing ‘cant’ may 
•also be wliipped. Touched inen then take turns raiding with ‘cant’. AVJicn 
only one man is suddenly left untouched all men rush over to beat iiirn. 

Release the Prisoner 

One team surrounds a prisoner who is (ronfined in a cdrcdc. The 
•other t(!am sends a man with 'cant*. JIc tries to touch the guards. 
-Mecanwhilc the prisoner tric's to cscafio witliout being touched by a guard. 

Bucket Ball 

One batter defends a bnckt‘t against lieing hit by a thr«»\vn ball. 
Ball is thrown by fielders from any aide. 

Tip and Run 

Regular erielo^t but ba'ter must run on touching ball. 

Football Cricket 

Regular Cricket but batter kicks a thrown ())Owl(d) football. 

Indian Club Cricket 

Regular Cricket but baiter bats with an Indian rlub. A tenuis 
'ball is used. 

Circle Kho 

Double circle Chasing team stands about the inner eirefe facing in 
and out. Running team must avoid being touched by getting into thes 
inner circle or between the circles as kho is given. Chasing man givi?n 
kho cannot cross inner line but runs in outer part or inner aceunling to 
his facing Avhen receiving the kho. 

Thief and Police Man 

Hit Pin Baseball 

Use a regular type diamond with Indian clubs on the bases. When 
'the ball is pitched the batter hits it and trie.s to circle the bases before 
the ball is fielded and thrown to iir.st, sec^ond, third and liomo basc.-^. 
The baseman must kick down the Indian club with the ball in their hands 
•before throwm to the next base. Each runner either scores a run or 
iis out. When all men of one team have batted, change sides. Variations : 
Volleyball be hit with hand, or football kicked, or soft ball hit. 
Another variation is for the fielders to run to form a line behind the 
first fielder to get the ball and have the bail passed flown tiie line 
before the batter can circle the bases. 
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Hand Base Pail 

K(‘^ni!ar •.v'lnio with a voDoyhall and ball liit with hand by batter. 

Foot Baseball 

As in ban*I base])all, but batter kieks the ball. 

Work Up 

Ue^Mjlar softball rules. When a man is out he ^oca to the field and’ 
all fielders move j)Iaee, the eatelier boeoiniii^» a batter. Rotation 

is from leli, eeiitre riidit field to .shortstop, ,‘}rd, 2nd and 1st base to- 
jnteher, eateluM- batter. iShould b(‘ four batters. Kxeeption : If any 
fielder ealelies a lly, liC and the batter just exchange positions and other 
lieJders don’t move up. 

Pin Basketball 

Regular rules hut scjore is made by knocking down an Indian dub' 
st‘t iji a virele instead (if throwing into a basket. Players must not 
enter the ti-lbot eirele to save their pin. 

Four Court Basketball 

Regular rules Imt eadi t(»am i.s divideil into four parts and each part 
is restricted to one of four etpial parts of the floor. Parts should rotate' 
after scoring a ha.sket. 

21 Basketball 

Two or thre(^ on a. side. One team starts byshootingfoulgoals.- 
Se<.)re <me for each basket S(?orod. When the ball misses, it is in j>Iay 
bet\«(“n the two learns under ivgular rules (defensive team may be* 
retjuiri.^* to lake ball In yond foul line before seoring). When a basket is 
s<-t»n‘d eiMjtOs I wo points and the jilayer .sein ing the goal starts shooting, 
outs as a I. iln* .■!i-.irl. 

Api»i:.Ni>rN T —C 

i-xi»i.A>;AT()R\' xrrrKs on judo activities 

R Release from Single Hand Hold. 

W I'.en I fie opponent .'f'izes your riglit hemd with his right hand, turn' 
Voui- right hand oulsale and wIumi the thumb is turned up, bend 
IIk: Avrisl 1«.) press his uri.»t and tlm hand v ill be released. 

Release From Double Wrist Hold- 

A\'h(Mi the opponent seizes lajth of your wrists with both of his hands— 
turn both of your hands inwards and bend the wrists inside and left- 
njjwanls. 

3. Release From Double Hold on One Wrist. 

AA hen tJie opponent, seizes yiMjr right iiaiid with both of his hands-' 
while pre.'i.sinu downwards with 3 ’oiir right hand hold your right wrist- 
witli your left hand in between his hands and then pull it sharply 
upwards. 

4. Release From Front Throat Hold- 

When the opponent seizes your tliroat from front with both of hiB 
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hands push both hands upwards through his iuirids anil stretch your* 
arms sideways. 

6. Release From Front Hair Hold. 

Whoii the* w'izos your Imir froiii iVotil with his riulil liauil, 

hold his wrist in hetween both of yciir 'I'lini viiur ]>ndy 

slightly to the right liolding his hand at tlie .s:une time. ^I'lien ]»ress 
Ills right elbow from jibovi?- with your left dhow. 

Defence Against Blow At Head- 

When the ojiponent attcinjits to strike at your la^ad with any \v<*ti|>on 
ill his rigid, hand stop his liand with ytair left palm. Slightly turn to 
the left and piisli your right liarnl below liis right armpit, and bending 
your right below hold his wrist ami press outwards. 

7. Release From Rear Shirt Hold. 

When the opponent holds your shirt from tlie back with his right 
hand, turn sharjiJy to the loft and duck your head btdow his right 
hand, and hold his right wrist with your lel't hand firmly. IMaoe 
your right foot behind his right foot to aet a.s a fiiicnim and push him 
backwards with your right hand. 

8. Release From Rear Waist Hold. 

When the opponent seizes you from the back with bidh hands round 
yonr body : 

(a) When your luinds are free-bend sliarply dowiuvaids and 

hold his front leg in between your legs ; pull upw<ir<ls and 
sit firmly on his knee, at the sainc^ time])ull his log npwanls. 

(b) When your 1 lands are not free—with a suddtMi jerk sjuead 
your elbows a bit; turn your body a bit either In ihr l iirlit 
or to th(j left and take your near leg Ix^hind bis knees from 
the rear. Bend a bit, grasp both of hi.s km*es and lifi him 
11 ]) wards. 

S. Release From Front Waist Hold. 

Wlien the opponent seize.s you from front wit h both liands r(»und V'Hir 
waist; (a) When your hands are free—Hold his hands tightly and turn 
sharply to any side jilacing o])po.sile leg behind his kiuM* and p rsh 
him batikward. (b) When your liands are not free—with a jerk spri\id 
your elbows a bit and hold his body. Then try as in pi) wlien the 
opponent seizes you from the front with both hands round your waist.. 

ArFENDlX I—I) 

Syllabus of Physical Education (For Boys) 

(Key to Organisation) 

Group 1: Exercises and Developmental 

A. Exercises. 

B. Mimetics and Story plays. 
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C, Students- 
.1). i*yrarriids. 

K. Naniaskars. 

F. Dan<ls. 

'(7. Ikiithaks. 

II, Yotric Kxerc'isc's- 

(Sroiipir : Apparatus 
A- Farallol J5ars. 

15. Vaultiiig Box. 
i\ I5eanis. 

7!). .i\oman Bings. 

F- Malkliainb. 

F. liopos. 
n. Vi.)Tnnu4 lli>r£?e. 

i;niup ITT : Rhythms 
A. TlI ly l bin Kuiirln nicnl a Is. 

H, Illiythm tSanies. 

V. Folk Dance. 

J). J-iO/.ini. 

K, Ma idling. 

F. Fancy Drills. 

(Irouxi IV : Combative s 

A. Simple C Vimbativos. 

B. Wrestling, 

•C'. Dathi. 

I), Jambia. 

.15. Fari Gadlika. 

F. Judo 

fJroup V : Games 

A. Simjilo Games 

B. Relays. 

‘C. I-icad up Games. 

1>. Ttulividnal Recreational Games. 
K. Major Team Games. 

Group VJ ; Athletics 

A. Rims, 

B. flumps. 

•C. Throws. 

Group VII : Aquatics 

A. Swimming. 

B. Diving. 
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IXTJIODIK.TIOX 


Thc^ CV-riti-al -Advisory lioard €»f Pliysical Kchicat-ion and Iie(?reatioii 
•docided that, a model Syllabus of Pliysical cducaticjii should be prepared 
for the* Primary and Secondary stages and it appoiiiUMl a sub-committiee 
of the following irn'inbers to draw uji such a Syllabus for Girls : 

1. Slirimati LieeJa l)(‘y. Inspectress of Physical Education and Youth 
AVclfiirc (Women), W'est Bengal Government, CaJc'iitta. Convener. 

2. Shrimati D.J. Jrwe^ph, Senior Woman Lecjturcr, Y.M.C.A. 
CVillege of Physical Education, Saidapet, Madras. 

3. Shrimati T.V^. Sabhis, Ix?ctim>r, Government Training Institute 
b.ir Physical Education, Kandivali, Bombay. 

4. Kiimari Push pa Anand, Directress of Physical Education, 
Punjab University, JiiUundiir. 

5. Dr. A.W. Howard, Principal, Lucknow Christian College of 

Physical Education, Lucknow (U.P.) 

The Sub-Committee htsld lliree ineoiings at New Delhi on 28th May, 
2nd and 3rd Sept^^mlM^r, 1055 and 9th January, 1959. All the members 
•of the Sab-Comraittee attended all the meeti tigs of the Sub-Committc^j. 

The (Committee fully recognised the difliculty of its task. Prct>aring 
a- s^dlabus is a long-term job. Evcmi in India certain States have had 
syllabus committees sitting for yetirs. However, it was felt, that it should 
make a start on a praclicai, usable Syllabus. 

Ill framing tin' Sylla!)ii.s for girls, due consideration has been given 
to Hie anatomical, physiological and emotional differences that dtsting- 
■ui-sh girls from boys. Sex fliffcrencc.s trail for a difference in the pro¬ 
gramme of activities and the nietliod in which tb(ry arc taught, so that 
in teaching those aitivitics grace and p'U.se are attained. It is desirable 
that womcMi t(‘ai‘her.s should handle the activities for girls so that the 
object ive.«< set up arc* fully achieved. 

I'ho syllabus is mc'aiit to strrve as a guide for the teacher of Physicsal 
education and also for State Governments wishing to produce syllabi for 
their own areas. It is j^lantied to be practical and usable for the teacher 
working under handicaps of lime, facrilities, and equipment and iiossessing 
the u.sual training. It should not be used to restrict the wwk of teachers 
with superior training and sfiecial interest who may improve upon it where 
conditions permit. 

The Committee feels that the Syllabus it has prepared is educational 
and that it should be administered by teachers to realise its educational 
objectives. It will be effective only if the size of each class is 40 or less. 
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The. CJoinmiltee fe(*.ls thiit lists of activities a.s present (‘d liere may 
not be of practical value to the let-iclier. For them to have meaning a 
handbook must Ixj prepared giving tin? detiiils of i^ach aclivily with ample 
explanation and illustrations. They should he .suitable for use as text¬ 
books in the training of teachers of Physical ediUMtion and as reference 
books for teacher in service. The preparation of such a hand hook cannot 
be undertaken by the Snb Oommitt.ee. Tt will involve tlie study of 
lUvailablc literature, careful di.scription of activities, jjrepa rat ion of illus¬ 
trations, and preparation of manuscript for the press. Many of thcj 
.activities are named in English. The Committee fisds that. a])pro])riat.e 
Hindustani names should be substituted in the hanrlhook. For these 
rea.sons the Committee strongly reeommeiirU that a competent iSpeeial 
•Officer should be appointed for the purpose. 

Activities arc listed unrler five grr^ups. Under each group arc listcjd 
many iictivitieH from which the teacher should make a selection aectwding 
to the interest in the particular locality, leaching ability anti other consi¬ 
derations. Something should be taught from ca-ch of the live groups, if 
.at all possible, at the appropriate time in the school life of the child. 

Items under each activity have been strictly limited in I lie inUTest of 
the general toucher who would be confused by the addition of too many 
items demanding a selection of those to teach. The spociali.st will probably 
feel that his favourite activities are slighted. Jle should feel IVec to add 
bis favourite items but must not neglect activities with uliicli he is less 
familiar. 

Items are listed, more or less, in order of difficulty. A t:‘acher is 
expected i.o follow the order given as a rule, adding something nt w each 
■ day, bill, repeating much of the old so that skill will be gained. 

The Committee feels also that outing ficl ivitie.s such as liiking a.nd 
and camping must find a place in the yearns programmes of a< tivit ics. 
'The committee recommends two su<*h activitic.s ea(.*h hall \ciii. 

The committee recognises tliat the jieriods given to Physical e*luca- 
tion during the seliool days can never meet the body's nec<l for activity. 
’Thus wo are using the class jieriod mainly for the teaerhing oi acl.i\ itics. 
Provision must be made for their practice during out-of-scho(^l hours. In 

this connection, intramurals are a necessary part of the School Physical 

Education Programme. 

Lesson Plan 

In using the Syllabus the following lesson-plan is rec-ornTn(Mide(l. It 
is recognised that certain day's when special new material i.s being jnescnl- 
•ed and day's when games are being played in an organised way, all j»arta 
»of the following plan need not be given. 

Part I : Introductory activities : This is a transition Irom the clas.'»- 
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room aiul stiouId be a period of active, vigorous work using natural and* 
appealing activities and those from previously Icanit material. It should, 
be short. 

Part II. ncvfioprneTitnl. This is the part of the l(\sson t.o develop- 
lh»'. body in a systematic* way. As a rule activities in this section will 
come from Oroiiy) 1 and 11 of the. Syllabus. When tlio tabJ(‘S of exercises- 
are used for this part of the lesson the* committee recommends the use of 
‘■nilKAKiS” to avoid monotony and add inten^sl. ‘‘BlllilAKS** may be 

st'iccicd from the list given in Appendix 11 Jh 

A/r/ III. Skill Praciiaf ami Grouji and Games: This is- 

the body of the lesson and should take about half of the time avail¬ 
able. As a rule, ae.tivities in this section will come from the remaining 
groui)s of the Syllabus. 

India is ricrh in folk danc^ea, but most of theun are unknown outside* 
tbeir own region. The (Committee believers that folk daneing is an 
important' ])art of any syllabus. It regret.s its inability t o make a selection 
at tliis time. It would like some C|iialilied ]iei*son or persons to sec^ 
dances of I he various regions performed and inaki^ a selection for inclusion 
in the ISyllabiis, l^erhaps the Sangeet Natak Akadeini miglit be aj)proa(.*h- 
cd in this connection with a view to old;dnii)g and ;nukiiig available- 
e(»in])lcte (ilins of these dunces. 



SYLLABUS 

Divi-i jn I 


STANDAHl) L II, III 
(A«K OiJnrP (i IMA S TO S IM.PS) 


Group I : Exercise and Developmental 

^A) Exercises 

Standard 1 
Table 1 

1. Intro.inchn'fj Actirity : Five running, at a. signal iind s plave 
alone*. 

2, Anna : (One foot forward) sinLj:li‘ arm ciivlin;:. (‘ircio from 
the sluaiMcr in biih flirections. 

.M. Trunk : tall as a giant aial small as a dwarf. 

4. Trunk: (Anns siilo\va\s) Wave tJic body like hranahrs 
of tri‘cs. 

/>. Lf'ff : Running on Hio spot, with knees high. 

0. hahtnc.e \ Kick the hand hy swinging tho leg foi wjird and 
upward or sideways anil upward iVeely. 

Table 2 

1, Jnlrodvclonj -dr//ri7// : hVoe lK»])ping, at signal fnrm line, lile, 
or circle. 


2. Arms : iStarting a motor ear ; (Jrasp as if catchi.ig the 
handle of tlIf starter, turn witli one hand, then will) the 
other, then with both. 

3. Trunk : (Opening oiii liki^ a fInw.M* from ri hud) Sit hugging 
the knees, stretcdi tiie knees forward, lean trunk lm(:kward 
and raise tlic arms upAvard ; return. 

4. Trunk : Jitinning fn^eiy--“aeroi)la]iert”; Suggest aerojilanes 

banking and turning. 

5. Letj : Hiding a hieyele ; Hun about imitating es if riding.i 

bicycle. 

b. Balance. : Threading the needle; j«-»in IhjIIi hands in fnaji, pnt 
one leg tliioiigJ) the joijied hands ; juil another ; reverse. 

Table 3 

1. Jntrodurlori/ Aitivity : Bean bag .sci ajuMe : iiim round in n 
large circle ; on signal rini and pick up bean fags (.sirallcr- 
ed widely within circle) one at a lime, place them in 


eoriiers. 



2. Armj< : (Fr(.»nt support). Wfilk forward and backward on 
liaiids kecpint: tlio feet in place on tlie ptioinid. 

3. Trunk : (AstrideO Lift bean ba*' high over head with botJi 
laiiids, arch har kwards w ithout bending kiuMvs and watch it 
leavi* the haurls {arms straight) to <lro}) behind ; bend 
di>\vn and piik it up bv reatdiing tlirough tlic; legs. 

4. Trunk ; (Wide astride, Jioirling bean bag in one hand) 
Trunk bending side wavs to plare bo.an bag as far away 
as [uissibk* to side by bending the knots. Stainl up. Pick 
lip till' bean bag and change it to (»thcr liand high over 
Jiead ainl repi at to tilher side. 

o. Jj[f : Trottijig like a h-ase. 

b. Buh/ncf' : I’lirning witli jump and land withoiil losing 
balance. 

Standard II 
Table 1 

1. fulroflurlorf/ Ar(irili»ft: Walking like an olepbani, body 
bowed, arms waiving like trunk, on signal run to four 
corner.«, 

2. Atnhs : (Hands on ground) Walk likcj a monkey on all fours. 

.‘b Trunk : (Astride) (’ui a- trcM* with aii axe ; lift liotli arms 

overhead, hend Ibririhly dowiiwiinl imitating cutting of a 
in^o by ail axe. 

4. Trunk : (Churning of milk) Tacing partner, join hands and 
alternately pu.sh and pull arms with hody twisting. 

T). : On signal change corners hopping like a kangaroo, 

feet together, d(‘(‘p bending of the knees, hands face high. 

b. liaJajice : (Hands on ground) liaise op[>usite arm and log off 
the ground. 

Table 2 

1. Introductory : Walk alicmt and throw and (ratc4i bean hags. 

2. : (In pairs, hands joined) Pulling (fontesst. 

3. Trunk : (Astride) Trunk dropjiirig downward to place bean 
bag on ground as far as possiblii with one hand. Stand up 
retrieve hcan hag with same hand ; alternate. 

4. Trunk : (Crook sitting grasping ankles) iloeking backward 
and forward, on back. 

o. Ley : Kasy running with a liop after every third step (1,2,3 
hop etc.) 

b. Jiftlanre : liaise leg forward and hold toe with opposite liaud 
(try to straighten leg) Alternate. 
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Table 3 

1. Introduclory : Join iiands to form a ('irele, on signal run to 

four liles b(3hind leaders. 

2. Artuft : Both arms hireling forward aiul backward. 

3. Trunk ; (Astride) Toiioh kn with noso.eo. 

4. Trunks : (Astride) looking hai kward with ImuIv turning loft 
arul right, arm loose. 

•'J. Lf'(f : Iviek alternate leg upward. 

0. BaUnw : ((.)n<3 for)!, raisini), sipiat and brnfli ground with 

ojie hand, stand up. AiternaJe. 

Standard III 
Table 1 


1. /nh-Oflurlorif : Moeo about on all lours ; rald)it jumps on 
signal. 

2. Arms : (()n(‘. foot Ibrward-—anus IkuU) punching with 

alt(‘rnate arms. 

3. Trank: (Kneeling) 'lYurik drop[»ing dounwanis with arms 
reaching backward along the (h»o] -Unroll slowly. 

4. Trank : (Astride) Tiaink fli‘op])ing flownward to touch 

lloor M lth one ha.iifl on out side of right (bot, tlu*n hJt fool , 
stretch l)<*lweeii toiichi.'S : ]!cpeil with otiici- hand. 

5. Lf'ij ; (Astride) dunijihig, crouch sit?big on signal. 

0. Balance : Attention, .stand at (!ase, turning by" nninlier. 

Table 2 

1. Infrodnclitry ; Frec^ walking, changing to fast walking. 

2. Arms : (Anns bcinl) Ariiis ])unching a. I ter natch upwaifl. 

.3. Trunk : (Astride) Trunk beiirling downward to touch 

ground a.s far backward between the feet as pos.sibl(! and 
stretching up. 

4. Trunk : (Short astride) Trunk turning t*» the left and 
right witli arm swu'nging to sidinvays position. 

5. Ley : ((^roueh, Jiands on floor) Knees stretching slowly 
keeping hands cm floor 

6. Balance : Alternate heel and toe rai.sing. 


Table 3 

1 . 


Introductory : (Bean bag scramble) The teaeher throw\5i 
bean bags in all directions, the students pick them up and 
give it to the teacher. 

Arms : (Danish WTOslle) Partners join right hands and 
foot to foot with rear leg well bac^k to give balance. They 
are allowed to move position of back foot and turn and 
twist their bodies freely provided they do not move for- 
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ward-loot. Kafii player tries to move the front foot of 
the ()p|)onent. 

II Trunk :—(Ihvm bag eaeli) Di-taw large circle on ilooi witli 
bean bag .swccj)iiig as far behind leet as possible. 

4. Tnink : (In twos staiid back back; feet apart) Exchange 
bean bays in as jnany wavs as possible. 

o. Liy : Marking time slowly with high kne(' raising. 
r». lialamr : (Mean bag on one foot ) Tlirow bean bag up with 
ftMil and cal ill with both hands. 

(B) Mimetics and Story Plays 

Mimetics 

Activities 

]. Horsfs galloping. 

-. High stopping Horses. 

I». Hinis and Battci fiies. 

I. Dogs and ('ats. 
o. Ivahbits. 
b, hacks. 

7. D4ar.s 

5. MIepliaiir. 

0. i»<41-l\ii;ui!!ir. 

Id. (’lindang ladder. 

II. lloekiiig C’haii'. 

J2. lb lost cr. 
lib Tnail jiinip. 

14. JJicy cling. 

ir>. lionneing Ball>. 

Iti. Sec-Saw. 

17. Striking the Anvil. 

15. Ata-ojilaiies. 

l!». Dulling the IMckshaw. 

'rorjgi*. 

21. Pcilki. 

22. Jhillock-l^irl. 

These ioMivitic.s slnmld he performed according to the 
sngge.stions oft lie i-hildn^ii. 

Story Plays 
Activities 

1. tlircus. 

2. Shial pnrind and Kiimir ilVoresM.ir Fox and the r*ro' (» lile). 

Ib Aeroplanes, 



4. Train—Mjiy Trjiin. 

Kcej) together like cars in a train stop and start like 
a train. Blow wliistlc like a train. 

5. Boats—Play as if* wo arc boats. 

Sail gently when whUt is smooth. Sail vigorously 
when the water is rough. Itowing movements. 
Captain an<l Pilot. iMay \\v are in .shipwreck and 
swim ashore. 

ti. Swimming—Trip to a river si(h‘. 


7. The lire. 

8. Modes (»f Tjavel. 

9. Washing Clothes. 

10. Tlio Wind or Storm. 

11. Trip to the Garden. 

12. Making a Garden. 

In arldition to tho.se game.s, the teacher invites suggestions from the 
•tliildrcn about other activities which may he played. This sliouhl help 
’•to develop the children's imagination and creative ability. 

((^) Stunts (Simple non-a]>paratu.s) 

1. Toe—hold balance—Stand on one foot and hold toe. Try 
for straiglit leg. 

2. Chinese gct-ii]). Two sit hack to back and come to stand. 

3. Lome dog run. All four.s run with one leg, held in the air. 

4. Stand on one foot and toueli the ground. 

5. Hop, sU?p and jump—hop from both feet-, land on one. and 
step, then jump. 

(». Crab walk—li(5 on back, raise body on hands and feet and 
walk on all fours. 

7. Leap frog—one fierson benris forwanl, the other stride jninjxs 
over her back. 

8. (iliieken Avalk—squat legs apart, put hands between thiglis, 
around the legs and elasp liaiids in front of shins. Walk. 

9. WJieelbarrow—one walks on hands with the other walking 

and luildiiig the legs of the first. 

(1)) Yogic Exercises Mcme 

(J5) Jambia Nomi 

'Group II 


GAMES 


(A) Minor Games of Low Organisation 

1. Is tlic Lamb at Home ? 

2. What is the Time Mr. Fox ? 

3. London. 
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4. FolJow the Leader. 

5. Group l)y numbers. 

6. J\)m Pom Pull Away. 

7. IS(|uiiTd in t he Trcjcs. 

8. Ti‘r<*r and tlu* (Joat. 
ll. Good Mtnniivn. 

Jtt, l>roj» the H;mdlviM*('}ii(d*. 

Jl, Flowers and 1ht‘ AViiid. 

12. Slap .lark. 

lo. Have you s(‘on my slieep. 

14. Hunt for the Fox. 
ir>. dljarley over tJie waier. 

10. J\lar!y uro naind. 

17. .Lang<.li. 

(IV) Singing Games 


1. Ill and out lh<‘ wiiulow. 

2 . liinix around the Ibw. 

y. Hero w<‘ 0-0 HMind tlio Mulberry Pnfjli or tlie Maniio J ree. 
4. OraJiLifs and Lemons. 
r>. JVan l*orri!i>ie Hot. 

0. Idueks in tin* water uo (juaek <|Uaek. 

7. A iuintinj; we will << 0 . 

8. Farm<‘!‘ in th(^ Hell. 


t). 

10 . 

11. 

\ 2 . 


Group Ill 
Group IV 


1. 

o 

;i. 

4. 


7’lif‘i'e Wi re lhre(‘*loIly FishfM*mon. 

Ivai Ve(*saiMr :i Kai Wes. 

Saiijad;«mina. 

Fairy ur (ei)»liii whi<*b vill you be ^ 

^riie Ik*.'!!’ went in ertbo Mountain. 

((•) Relays Xoik*. 

(H) Major Games None. 

(K) Leadups None. 

Athletics None. 


Rhythms 

(A) Dance and Dance Drama 
S,„il,. Nmil,. Sniilo.-j jj.,i 
LaULdi J^lay flauee. J 
Simple J)anee drama. 

Fniidameiital.s, walking, running, skipping, 
to nnisie or eounts. 


sliding, iiopping. 



5. Song of Greetings—and prayer with simple rlij^thmir 

movements. T u i i 

6. So,if? a KaohuTi. J 

7. Milk maid song. (Lociil ]angnagt*s~ Maral,In-]^ad!ia. (ranlan)* 
S. Harvest dance—o.g. PalJiikiiti Kla lo lo {'ramil). 

e.g. Hiial.irn dadha Hlialara (Marathi). 

9. Various (‘-\f)r(‘ssiv<‘ inovtniH^nts fVcin liaily life .—e.g. This 
is the way we wash mir chd-hes eir. 

Jt). (diirv to Golilef) linliun.^ j i • 

M. .Joy of Life. J 

.Ii\ Kiiinmi. (Tamil) 

J3. Kollatlian (Tamil). 

M. Xiiinna (Marathi). 

Jo. Phiigudi. (.Mar.illii) 

Id. lndig(Mious Jthythfiiie.s KetUiehe V.ni, (Marathi) 

(l^j Favourite Stories of Children 
Kavourito stories of cliildreii may hi) .si?l(^(‘led. 

(G) Skipping 

1. Shipiiiiig witli single rope (indi\idua!) iV-rward and 
l.>aek\vard. 

2. Skippii.g with a-partner. {>>ki|»ping witli ropes) 
tSkipping stunl.— I'ariner nirning while ski])i>in'i. 

M» Drill 

I. Klag Drill, (h or Standard I f I onlyV 


(li^) Lezim 
(F) Lathi 
Marching 


Group V 


\one 

Xoiie 

None 

None- 


Group I 

Standard IV. 
Table I 

I. 

2 
:k 

4. 

T). 


Aquatics 

Division' it 
NTANDAKDS \V Ar V 
( AGF GHOIMVS 1) PLVS TO Jo IMM’.S ) 

Exercises and Developmental. 

(A) Exercises. 


luhxuhichn'if :—JAd Bonneing old tennis Balls. 

Ann :—(on all fomt) t'rab a\ a iking sideways. 

Tru'ik :—(kneel .‘^npport) Allernale leg strett hing liad.ward. 
Trunk :—(kneel snpjKirl) Allernale arms swinging .sideways 
and backward with iiead and body turning. 

Lvxj -Swing arms and tiiko standing long jump. 
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<1. Balinrv : —Tray>ping nibberhall with one feet. 

Table 2 

I. Jvfrntittrforu : --K<illow the leader, (-hanging aelivity on 
.signal. 

J. Ann (Aslride) Arin.s svviniming forw’ard, thcMi downward, 
to sidewards, with heel raising «»n the upward ‘iwiiig. 

*‘i. Prunh :—(lYoueli) (.Voneli with hands on door, streeteli knees, 
kne«d on right knee between arms, sireteh and repeat 
on left knee. 

4. Trank ;—(Ojoucli) dump to about-turn to eroiK'h j)o.sition. 

o. :-(walk-stand) Find ehanging forward and ba,(*kward 
jumping Iiigli, witli rebound. 

ft. Jialaarf :—(Standing on one leg) Free leg .swinging forward 
and b;iekward in rhythm. 

Table 3 

1. fafrnduefitry ; — Dribbling rubber balks with feef. 

2. ;—(Arms bent: across clie.st ) Anns flinging sideways 
backward and retjirii. 

d. Trunk :—(Silting with knees ])(:^nt, feet slightly apart and 
hands on floor hehind for snppoii.) Hi]) lifting with head 
droj)ping back. 

4. Trunk :—Fat bouncing rubber ball from side to side. 

o. Lffj (Crouch) leg .slrtitehing ultiTnalely sideways. 

ft. Jiahnri :.Hr,j)ping rhythmically w'it.h one leg rakse^l— 

Alternate. 

Standard V. 

Table 1. 

1. Inlnnlartorif :—Free running, at the signal ‘‘find a place 
a.l(»ne.'' 

2. lifif/thmic Jump :—lumping on the spot with crouch on 
“sio]).” 

{i. Ana (L'd't arm raised forward) —Swinging right arm 
forward : .Swinging left arm backward (simultaneously and 
(M>ntiimoiisIv.) 

4. Tr/zw.//. —(Astride) Holding left ankle with both hands and 
pulling head to ioiicdi left knee. Returning to starting 
position. Jtepeat to right and alternately, 
or 

(Astride) Trunk bending sideways to left touching left 
ankle. Repeat to right and alternately, 

and Balance. :—(Crouch sitting with hands on knees) 
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“Drumming” .stamping left aii^l liglit foot alternately. (Soft 
and hard stamping). 

Table 2 

1. Ivtrodactory :.(<allop]>ing freely, (ui signal runriing to t'nieh 

any ohj(?et named by tearther. 

2. Rhythmic Jump :—“Crow hopping” on sjiot. 

3. Ann :—(J^eft arm raised upward). Swinging riirlit arm 
forward, n])ward, then forward, downwaid, with left arm 
dovvnwanl, baifkward, and swinging arms forward, backward 
(simultaneously, alternately and rliytlimieally). 

4. Trunk :—(Hips lirin astride). Trunk and hand turning to 
left and returning to .starting [losition, rep(jat on right. 

or 

(Crouch .sit) er.iueh jnniping with hips higli. 

o. Lffj and Balan c. :—(Squatting holding ankles) Stretehing 
legs forwanl (I) bringing them to starting pusil ioii (^2). 

Table 3. 

1. InhodncUmj :—Kuniiiiig across tlie i)Iaygi*ound to loneli the 
opposite side and returning. 

2. Rhythmic Jump -(Astride) Jumping astride, elaj)ping thighs 
on c^ren counts. 

3. Ar7n :—(Left tann forward raised and right arm forward 
bent) Bending left arm forward and stretching right arm 
altcrnaU'ly and continuously. 

4. Trunk :—(Astride and arms sideward raised) Ai\-)nng the 
spine with palms tuniing upward and returning to starting 
})osition. 

Of 

(Chest firm and a-stride) left arm flinging sid<*-way.*J wiili 
trunk and head turning to left. Jte[»eat on right. 

o. lje.y and Bahmec :—(Hips tinn) left leg raising backward 
and n^turniiig to jiositiou. Hep^at •with right l(?g. 

(B) Mimetics and Story Plays 

^Group 1. 

Mimetics 

Activities. 

1. Jumping Kope. 

2. Fire Cracker. 

3. Jack in the Box. 

4. Jack knife Bead. 

5. Archery. 

6. (Slopping wood. 
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7. Cp; I.SS fvjt. saw. 

S. Piimy)iiiL' up l>i(*ycle tiro. 

0. Si^Mia Miller. 

1<*. iSowilier Maoiiinr. 

(C) Stunts 

1 7'/,yj—.liiMip upw.inis in iJio air turning oloar arouiul and 

land h«:.Ming bataiU'O. 

Ttiiiilnu /?•.///.■—oiU' oil all 'o.irs, soooikI holds anklos, walk. 

15. ('rtfff jir;!,- n'ffIL' —<iiu‘ oM ;dl foui'S. ill*' ollioj'Oil liac*k of llio 

liisi l« :*i>iijg idrward sr» hnuds Tfun li t lu^ grouinl, walk. 

4. l/firs,'mtU—oiw on all lours, other on haf-k facing hack- 
ward. Lean hn ward to Im»M (ho underrioatli porsons’ ankl 's. 
Walk. 

o. Ucf ! junrp ;S<|ual(‘ and h(»!d heels, toe a line, try to jump 
over it. 

0. Muith'f'ij injU: —one. lies i»n hack, (Mher.'s straddle Jior on alt 
lour.'? with heails lacing opposite cliroetions. ]>oitorn 
jM'isi.iii. cireles waist of top with legs ami hips with arms 
inan behind legs* Toj> ]H-rson rises from kiuM?s and walks 
on all lours. 1’iiey may roll sideways and Maik hack ui h 
the top persiai on llio hot tom. 

7. f'llri'htfiM —flump ill th(‘ air, strike (l.e ho(‘ls together (try 
for two ( lieks). 

8. tSforl: rmch —St;'nd on one foot fiol ling th{‘ otlier f jol behind 

11k* hark the opjiosift^ liaiul. Ida -e ohjoet and 

irtrieve it as far in front of a line a."’ po.vsihle without losiiig 
haiaiici*. 


2. Avk’h tfu'nfr —Plate an olijeit helwei^Ji t-i' ankles. IW 
sharply bonding the kmte:- while* jumping throw it over the 
head (haek side to front .'■ide), and rat eh it in the air. 

(D) Yogic Exercise.Nuue 

(E) Jambia. -None 

Group 11 Gaines 

(A) Fylkucr Games. 

1. S^juat 'rag. 

2. Nose dag. 

.‘i. ;*!t-if II.-.'I'a'i. 

4. Shadow d'ag. 

o. Plyiiiif J Jurhman. 
b, I'rog in the sifa, 

7. (l.iT-fJen Scamp. 
tS. Poor Pus.s. 
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9. L.‘i.st Coiiplo out. 

10. Pindi oh. 

11. Aflvantrin^ *S1 :i (uo. 

12. IViiclur JJiill. 

(will hall as well as heaii ha^s) 
l.*l. In the Poll*!. 

(B) Singing Games- 

1. Old Mfu:-l>onald. 

2. Onee thoro was a fVincoss. 

Patliikatti Klhdci llalo. (I'aniil) 

4. J)iiina.ra, Dama.ra. ('fainil) 

o. 1’iiavalid KiinjukaJ. ('r.iiTii!) 

r». (hickiihjJTii- sifs oil iiii (ill! ginn tree. 

(C) Relays- 

1. Shaltit y (I^uniiinij;). 

2. Ski|>j)iiiir wilh'>nt rope*. 

(hillnp relay. 

4. liMii and hounee the hall on the spin r('lay 

5. AniniJil Iniiiat ions relay. 

(ihmny, F.e.ap Fro^, Klephaiit. KjiiiiiaJoo). 
0. Fiis.s th(^ Ihdl Piolay. 

(D) Major Games. (non*:) 

(E) Leadnp Games. (mine) 

Group IV. Rhythms 

(A) Dance and Dance Drama 


Prayer Son". ) 

Bharat Mala. ) ii.ii.n: 

iSong ol liidiii soil. ) 

We are th<^ p(*opli; of Bharat. ) 

Kiiniiiu, (Tamil). 

Kollathiim ('ripri). (Tamil and M iralha. and Kariiatak) 
(hirha. ((hijerati). 

Kai Koti Kali. (Taimi). 

J.uddi. T 

Bhan^nt. j ^ imjahi. 

Zimnm Phn^di (Marathi). 

.Bhair Bhid'Koiiibda-Masa. 

Piniial Kol.alh;vm (Simple Patterns) Tai»dl. 


14. Goj)h (Miirathi). 

(B) Favourite Stories of Children. None. 

(C) Skipping- 

I. Skipping stunts—(Vos.sin" the arms forward and haekward, 
running while skipj)ing. Single l)lu»l)i, Double. 
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■Dhobi, Skipping with c*! big rope—going in and 
cowing out. 

(D) Drill 

J. Dumb Bell Drill (elkkiijg series). 

2. (Vrnc'al Drill. 

(h') Lezim (To start in Standard V only). 

*V./*. p]xer(‘ises enclosed in brackets are also variations, 
riiarlhoke -Kk Jagiiu (Adbi). 

(10 Lathi Nf)ne 

(D) Marching 

Attention--Stand at ease—Right turn—Jjcft turn—About turn 
—Marching in Quick time. Halting—Tiiniiiig on the March. 

-Group V Aquatics None 

Division JM 

STANDARDS VF, \'1J & \^ITJ 
(A<;E GKOLTiS 11 BLrSTO la PJA\S) 

Group 1. 

Standard VI. Exercises and Developmental 

(A) Developmental 

Table 1 

1. Iniroditdory :—Zig-Zag running led by teac^licr. 

2. Rhythmic Jump ;—.4strid(? jumping with clapping overhead. 
Slapping thighs on returning to position. 

o. Ann :—Arms swinging forward, downward (continuous 
swinging). 

4. Truck,s :—(Hands elasped behind) Raising arms upward 
ajul bending trunk forward, downward—Returning to 
position. 

or 

(Astride and hips firm) IVunk pressing baekw^ard and 
returning to positi<»n. 

o. Lffj an,1 Baianev ;—(Hips firm) Swinging leg forward, 
backward and rciiiniing to position (alternate leg sw'inging). 

Table 2- 

1. Inirodaciory :—*‘Merry-go-round.” 

2. Rhythmic Jump :—Skip jumps in plaee. 

l\. Arms :—(Arms skh^ward raised) Swing arms forward upwanl 
and swinging arms forw^ard, downward, sideward (contin¬ 
uous swinging). 

4. Trunk :—(Astride and hips firm) Rhythmic pressing of 
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trunk d'.)\viiw.*ird (throe ooijnt.s, lotiirjjiuir t«.» poMitiou on 
fourtli). 

or 

(Astride and hiiuard palms {'arirv*:-'<lo\\ ii) Arms and 

trunk swinging to kTt and ivturning 1o positi'*n. 'rrunk 
swinging to riglit anil retiirniiig to po-il;ion. 

Ijpff and/i'lfanrc : —(lli])s firm) Knoo raisin:,, aiid loworiirj: 
iilteriiatoly. 

Table 3- 

J. /n/rw/wr/or/y; —(Groups of* fnur). Tliivo trv to onoirt io 
one. 

2. RhiJhmic, Jump ;—(Tfjroc ski]'» jumps roilowcrl hy one slai* 
jump. 

3. Annts :—(Arms swiniriiig sideward upward, sideward down- 
Wiird). 

4. Trunk :—(lli])a linn) Knee rai.'^ing and hendiiig trunk li» 
toiieli kiMso with rorehead. 

or 

(Kneel sit witli amis raisecl upward) 'rrunk pressing 
backward areliing tlie spine. 

Ti. Li^ and Jialanre :—(Kips firin) .Knee raising upward and leg 
stretching forwaid. All ornately’witli left lir>t th<*n right. 


(four counts). 

Standard VIL 
Table 1. 

1. hUroductory :—Free running. On signal forming groups of 
three, four etc., as indicated by teacher. 

Rhythmic Jump ; —Stride Jumps with left t(»ot forward iinif 
right foot backward (I) right foot forward and left loot 
backward (2). 


3. 

4. 


Table 2. 

J. 


Arm :—Arm circling clock-wise. 

TninJc :—(Hijis firm) Trunk bending sidc-way.s to left and 
rf turning to jiosition. l<c]>eat on rigid, 
or 

(Long sitting) Trunk swinging forward to bold ankles and 
Tcturiiing to position. 

Letj and IhiUincv :—Chest firm and iialf squatting, returning 
to position. 

Introducioj'y :—‘AViid Horses. ” 

Rhythmic Jump :—Skip jumps. (Four t«> left and four to 
right). 
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3. Arm :—Arm circling anti-cloek wise, 

4. Trunk :—(Long sitting with fret a|)art). Swinging trunk 
forward to bring fondiead to knee and right hand to touch 
left l-ocs and ret liming to position. Repeat to touch right 
l(K>s with left hand. 

or 

((’best firm) Flinging amis sideward (1) and trunk bending 
back wan I (2) Returning to 1(3) Returning to atarting 
prKsiliun (4 ). 

Table 3. 

J. ]iilrtnh(rlort) ;—“(-aleli the partner's lair’ (in couples). 

2. Rhylhitnc Jluiijt —Four .skip jumps followed by lour stride 
jum]j.s. 

3. /J?/a Swinging arms forward, uj)ward, downward, back¬ 

ward (cuntinuous swinging witii lieels raising, uben anus 
go iij) and lowering vvlien arms swing downward backward.) 

4. Tnuili : -Arms raising forward miward with one leg raising 

backw ard with areliing (if Iiody. 

or 

I’nink twisting to loft with left arm raising u|>ward (iblicjiie 
to l(‘ft and tlie right arm aertiss chest. Trtink liending to 
right with right arm raising upward obliques t wisting and 
left arm across ch(‘st. 

•K Lci) ami Jialauc* :—Folding leg, bolding frft ankki at the 
back, liopfiing on right foot (four counts). Folding leg, 
holding right ankle; at the back, hopping on left foot 
(four counts). 

■Standard VIII. 

Table I. 

1. IntroiUictory :—Sinijile Tag Game. 

2. Ithylhmic Jump :—^Four skip jumps forward followed by 
four skip jumps in place;. 

3. Artn : —(Head firm) Trunk pressing left sideward and 
returning t o position.. Repeat on right. 

4. Trunk :—(Hips firm) Trunk pressing left sideward with 
right hand ‘H liLT) FIRM' pofsition—three counts. Return¬ 
ing to starting jiosition fourth count. Repeat to right 
with left hand ‘head firra, position three counts. Returning 
to starting position. 

or 

(JVoiie support) Hips raising and chin pressing against 
chest. 
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Table 2- 


3. 


4. 


3. 


Table 3> 

I. 


3. 

4. 


o. 


Jumps 

1 . 


2 . 


Agility :—Astride jumping dapping ovcr-licad on stride. 
Introdurtory :—‘‘Odd 

lihythmic Jitmps :—Four fistride jumps sideward and four 
stride jumps with feet- forward haekward. 

Arm :—Swinging arms forward upward wiili a jnuip. Swing¬ 
ing arms downward liaekward with a jiimf*. 

Trank :—(Aslrid(‘) Jvdaxed trunk hem ling slu.])ping ankles, 
trunk raising and siajiping Ihiirhs. 

or 

(Kick the hand with hrdli feet in scissors act ion). 

Agility :—(Hij)s iirai) Hop])ing eight counts on left foot 
with raising and lowering riLdd kiuT. flopping with right 
fjol and raising and lowering left knee. Jtepeat. 

Jah'odaclonj :—(Mass in fotir groiifvs. Haeli group runs to 
(uu^ direction to touch wall or fence. Illuming in jflaeo till 
r(*ealled by signal. 

JHif/lhwic dump : —(Class in four tiles) JMaeing hands on 
the shcuilders <4' the one in front. Aslridi^ forward (eight 
eounts) Astride backward to returning to place (eight 
eounts). 

Arm :—(Anns sideward raised) (^roissing arms overhead 
and swinging to starting |)osition. 

Trunk :—(Hips firm) Lunging sideward left (cme) trunk 
bending sideward left (two) Returning to lung (three) 
Returning to position (four) Repeat on right, 
or 

Dropping to crouch with palms flat on the ground (one) 
Jumping legs baijkward (two) recovering to eroueh (three) 
Returiiing to position (four). 

Agility :—(Hips firm) Tapping left toes forward oblicpie, 
ho[>j}ing on right (eight eounts) Ta])j»iiig right toes, hopping 
on left. 

FORM EXERCISES AND WALL BARS 

(i) Form Exercises 

Right foot on form left on ground, turning about to 
left foot on form and right foot on ground. 

Stand on form, juinji off in the air with arms swinging 
foj ward upward. 



iStaiid sideways to ;i form, with oiitsidf' foot on form spring;; 
over. 

•f. Partner »Snppnrtinii!—jump of form. 

o. Jump series (»f form.s putting one foot c-n eaeli. 

f>. (Vouch juiuj) on to and star jiin»p olT form. 

7. Skip jiiiu]) h'rward anfl bat-kward from form to form. 

S. (Vi juui|> or crouch jump, double height of forni. 

Trunk and Abdon en 

1. Several girl? sit astride, fiands resting on shoulders of one 
ill front. One arm raising forward upward. 

Sitastrifle chain clasp hands. Loft hand in front, right 
liaix! at back. Amis raising head turning and trunk t wist¬ 
ing to right, liepeat to left changing hands too. 

Uoirhitj :—Lean well forward and pull leaning well bac^k. 

4. Back lying <»n floor with hands grasjiiiig foini. Left legs 
to loueli fiuni. l.iator circle upward and over llie form 1«* 
tinisli in keeling on the o])])nsite side. Legs raised to 
perp(*ndicular and lowered to left side also lower to right 
.sale, repeat. 

o, iiie aeross form with hands supported on floor. Roll along 
form. 

<». 0n(.‘ foot sujiported on form. J)raw big (*ircles w ith one 

hand. Also trunk downward to liold ankle. 

7. In pairs one bait .snpporticd (inner of both) clasp inner 
haials later all trunk bending to touch outside palms over¬ 
head (Ann rai.scd sidc>vard ujiw'ard a.s trunk liend inward). 

5. Sit on form heads loeked across tOiest. Trunk bending 
back Will’d spine (partner to siijiport fi'ct at ankles). 

0. (In two) Toe to toe, hands joined at shoulder height both 
lean hack until arms are straight, then bend knees crook 
sitting on the form. 

10. Balftna' : -(fialaiicing beam of form on top). (Hip firm) 

Balance walk forward, backAvarfl, sideward. Also with 
weight on head. Try (lilferent stunts, like liounco and 
<^‘ltcll ball from sitlc to side, wliilo walking, kneeling and 
])rogrcs;siijg turning about anil cro.'^sing jiartncr, tiiread the 
he(d.s, knee full bend and bounce ball around etc. etc. 

11. Heaving (Sixc.s) Lift forms overhead. (Sixes) Lift forms 
overhead, and full squat. Bound over gap between two 
form eiimb.s round an inclined forms (Yonder ones). 

I'J. IVactice front lying across a form without hand or foot 
support. 
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13. Bounding over soveral forms. 

14. Fence vault over three forms. 

(ii) Wall Bars 

1. Supine Lying. Supporting Lowest Bar by Hands. 

(1) One leg raising })crpcndi(mlar. 

(2) Both legs perjwndicHilar. 

(3) Legs over to touctli bars. 

(4) Legs over also trunk raising (Head on fli>or), 

(5) Logs over to touch bar as liigh as possibl(\ lowering them 

to touch bars one by one, raising again after toneliing the 
lowest. 

2. Standing in Front of Bar 

(J) Trunk bending forward downward toueliing bars one by 
one. Tcuicb lowest without ben<iing knees return lo 
starting ])osit.ion. 

3. Prone Lying with Hands Supporting Lowest Bar 

(1) Raising leg alternately. 

(2) Raising ]>u11i leirs and lower abdomen. 

(3) One foot su|ijH)rting on l>ar eouv<m*eJit. Ih'lghi, other foot. 

on ground (Side standing). 

(4) Lateral Irnnk bending outward. 

(5) Turn and repeal on other. 

4. One foot Supporting Bar other, on Ground. ('Stand 
facing bar) Trunk bending b»r\vard downward to t(uieli l.mv 
with head. 

f>. Side Stand with one Foot Supported : Star stand (Arms 
and legs extended sideward). 

6- Feet Supported over Convenient Bar : Hang down, 
gradually lowering the trunk by holding bars lower and lower. 
Extend arms. 

7. Hands and Feet Supported on Bars facing the Bars 

(1) Exttmd arms and legs, 

(2) Bring tlie hand sup|)orl lower and lower to touch the same 
bar off tile feet support. 

8. Hang from the Projected Bar- 

(Ij Swing trunk and legs from side, to side. 

9. (1) (StaJid facing the bar) Support bands on bars witli trunk 

forward downwar^l and arms raise<l backward. 

(2) (Starting position exercise No. 2) Lift legs and trunk (come- 
to inverted position). Bend knees and low'er the lcg& 
returning to starting position. 
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40. Sit Facing Bars, Toes under the first Bar- 

fl) Sif up8 

(2) Place hands on floor by the side of hips. Raise trunk 

(1^) Mimetics and Story Plays .None 

(I>) Stunts 

(1) One leg squat—squat^—squat and stand on one leg only 
without losing balance. 

(2) Jumj) over stick-hold stick in both hands and jump over 
it without letting go. Also may be done by liolding toe 
with hand of the opposite side and jumping over the hand. 
Jump both forward and backward. 

(3) Russian Dance—squat with one leg forward. Charge tlie 
j)osition of the feet. (Squat on one leg othei leg forward, 
not touching the ground). 

(D) Yogic Exercises 

Asanas 

]. Rliujangasana. 

2. Anlha Shalahliasatia. 

3. Dlinnurasana. 

4. llala.sana. 

o. Paschiniataiui.saiia. 

(i. (Iiakrasana. 

7. Vakrasaiia. 

5. I tkalasaiia. 

0. ^'^ikshan^lsalla. 

10. SliaJaliliasana. 

11. ^’(»laiiL[iilaSiina. 

12. JJiikasina. 


(C) Jambla. None 

Group II. Games 

(A) Minor Games 

1. Three deej). 

2 . Rack to 1)11 ck lag. 

3. (.'irclc pass Rail. 

4. Dodge Rail, and its variations. 
r>. Luggage \ aJi. 

0. A\\i\ Tidy a. 

7. llii--tii-tn. (.Modliiifd only) 

5. Tea* ]|(T Rail. 

0. ('iich' Pass Rail. 

10. Spud. 

11. Run and Tlivow. 
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.(B) Singing Games. .^None. 

<C) Relays 

1. llesciie lielay. 

2. Throw and »Sit llclay. 

3. Chariot Relay. 

4. Tunnel Relay. 

5. Rope iSkipping Relay. 

6. Over and Under Relay. 

7. Zi^ Ziifr I\'»RS lielay. 

8. Ball shootin*? Relaj^ 

9. Wheel RiOay. 

10. Ten Trips Relay. 

11. Oouhh* Hoj)]>irig Relay. 

12. Straddle Over Kelcay. 

■(D) Major Games 

1. Tenni.«' Quoit. 

2. Throw Bill I. 

3. Langdi. 

4. Circle Kho Kho. 

5. Kho Kho. 

0. Knbaddi (Modified rules) 

(K) Lead up Games 

Captain Jhill and variations. 

End Ball. 

Kin" Ball. 

Corner Ball. 

Athletics (To start in Standard VII) 

50 Metres Raee. 

4 X 50 Metres I^cla^^ 

60 Metres Hurdle with four hurdles. 

Ball Throw. 

High Juni]). 

Long Jump. 

75 Metres llaee. 

4 X 75 Metres Relay. 

Javelin. ) 

I)i sens. )Optii»na 1. 

Shot. ) 

Rhythms 
(A) Dance and Dance Drama 

1. Scjng of Rai Bislui (Brarachari). 


1 . 

2 . 

3, 

4. 

X; roup III- 

1 . 

o 

3. 

4. 

5. 
0 . 

<. 
8 . 

Q. 

10 . 

II. 

Oroup IV. 
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2. Western Coiintr}' Dance like Salengcrs Round, Black Nag.. 

3. Fundamentals Polka, Waltz and change steps. 

4. Kummi. 

5. Kolaltain. Tamil, 

6. TiiJri. 

7. Kikiche Pan, Kombda, Agota Pagota — Zimma (Group) — 
Marathi. 

8. Pinniil Kolattiim. (Tamil). 

9. Kummi (Kollain lormaiion)—Tamil. 

(B) Favourite Stories of Children.None* 

(C) Skipping.None. 

(D) Drill. 

1. Wand JVilJ. 

(E) Lezim 

Standard VI (I) T)o-nihh (Pavilra), Gaj Tk'I, Ghumjao, Slier Dhaj. 

Standard VII (1) Agi* J^halang, PiM^che lluilang, Monnyfi, Chandrax at 
(Cliandravat Baiihak) Doinal (l)<.nial Baithak). 

Standard VIII Ba<j, (h)l CJial Do. (h»l (dial iik. 

N. B..Esercisos (‘nelo«^cd in brackets are variations and may also- 

be tried. 

(F) Lathi. 

Standard VIII Only Fiindiimental fiositions, Hosliivar — Aran* — 

Seedlii -- Tlti — Do Riikli — (iliiun Jao. 

(G) Marching 

.1. (.diangiiig stejis on the march — Dressing in Single File— 
Dressiiig »S(piad witli intervals — Nninl)(?ring — Open and 
(JIoso OnlerDouble MarcJi — Changing from Cjuiek time 
to double time - Wheeling — Advancing in Single File — 
the .side step — Marching in Jinc — Dismissal. 

2, Fancy Marching. 

Group V- Aquatics. 

N. B.—Aquatics should bo .started in this Division if there are safe 
fiicilitie.'i and one Jnstnictur or helper to every six pupils. 
Grouping iiecording to ability is important. 

Teach the ban? fundamentals of learning to swim ;— 

1. Getting adjusted to water and overcoming any fear. 

2. Leg and arm movements with and without support. 

3. Floating and gliding. 

4. (./o-ordinating swimming with breathing. 





.T)ivision tv. 

STANDARD IX, X, XI 
(AGE GROUP J5 PLUS TO 17 PLUS) 

Group I. Exercises and Developmental. 

Standard IX. Exercises- 

Table 1. 

1. Jntrcducton/ .-—“Wild VIorsos‘\ 

2. Rhythmic Jum .]):—Astride jumping cJapjjiiig in front on the 
“astri(io”. 

3. Artn : Elbow pressing backward and arms f'lin(j;ing forward 

(two (•.ounts). 

4. Trunk Rhylinnie pressing of trunk downward 

to touch tlonr with palms three times and returning to 
position on fourth count. 

OR 

(Prone kneeling) Head and left arm raising to left, returning 
to position. Repeat on rii^ht. 

5. Agility :—Hopping on left f<)ot anri tapping rigid, foot 
sideward, changing to hopping on the right and tapping left 
foot sideward. 

Table 2 

1. InlrodnrJory :—“Fox and Geese.” 

2. Rhythmic Jump Hop, step alternately with right ancl left 
continuously. 

3. Ann :—(Astride arms forward — Palms facing downward) 

Elbows pressing backward and arms tlinging sideward (the 
elbows siri'i j^ressed back at .shoulder height, then llui arras 
arc flung sideways passing through the starting posif.ion.) 

4. Trunk ;—(Astride) Twisting trunk to left, bending trunk 
downward and Jiolding ankles from behind (l<d‘t hand over 
right ankle, I’ight knee bending) Repeat on right. OR 
(Astride and neck firm) Lunging and trunk bending to left 
and returning to position. Repeat the same on right. 

6. Agility :—Hojiping with left foot and tapping right crossed 
over the left, changing to Jiopping on right and tapping left 
crossed over right. 

Table 3. 

1. Introductory :— Marching single and double marching also 
turnings. 

2. Rhythmic Jump :—^Four skip jumps followed by four astride 
jumps, clapping on every odd count. 

3. Arm :—(Arms sideward) Arms swinging downward forward 
(1) arms swinging downward sideward upward oblique. 



4. Trunk :—A strifle and head rest; Trunk twisting left 
sideward to jjositioii, change to twisting on right. 

OR 

(Astride ‘Camel Walk* tour steps forward and four steps 
returning to place.) 

5. Agilitjj :—Hopping on left foot swinging right kg forward 
and backward. Re{K*at hopping on right an<l swinging left 
leg forwanl and back. 

Standard X. 

Table 1- 

J. Introductory :—‘‘Sat Tali*’. 

2. Rhythmic Juw]) : —‘Mumping jack in Pairs*'. 

3. Arms : —(Anns upward) Circling arms in front from left to* 
right and up, stepping to right (one) Feet together (tw'o)- 
Repeat advancing to right returning to plm^o with arms 
circling from right to left and stepping lelt-right to left. 

4. Trunk: — ([lead rest) Trunk pressing forward and returning 
to position. 

OR 

(Kneel sit and arms upward raised) — Trunk Bending side¬ 
ways and returning to position. 

5. Hopping on left with right leg raising sideward 
(1) Changing to hopping on right wdth left leg raising side¬ 
ward (2) (Continuous swinging of legs). 

Table 2. 

1. Introductory :—Marching. 

2. Rhythmic Jump :—^Four skip jumps. Four astride jumps^ 
with clai^ping on even counts. 

3. Arms : —(Arm sideward) arras swinging downward forward 
(1) Arms swinging downw^ard sidew'ard (2) Arms swinging, 
upward downward to cross in front of thighs (3), arms 
swinging upward sideward oblique. 

4. Trunk :—Trunk roiling with smooth continuous movement. 

OR 

(Astride wdtii partners facing, hands on each other’s shoulder 
— arms straight, trunk bending forward) Trunk pressing 
downward (1) Rc?turning to starting {josition (2). 

5. Agility • —Skip jumps with arms swinging forward sideward 
forward dow'nward. 

Table 3. 

1. Jntrodvetory : —“Chain Tag.” 

2. Rhythmic Jmnp :—Three star jumps followed by “crouch sit”' 
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(starting again fmm the standing position), 

3. Arm :— Swinging arms forward, dJiwiiward sideward, down- 
word forward with left t<i touching forward, sideward, and 
returning to pliiee. Jlepc^at the same with fof»t. 

4. Trunk :—(Kik^cI sit liands clasped bidiind) Trunk bending 
downward with arms raising bcbind, to touch ground with 
forehead. 

Olt 

(Astridci) lunging sideward aiifl tiendirig sideward to touch 
ankle. Left and right alternately. 

5. Agility :—(Crouch sit with huger support) jumping in place. 

Standard XI. 

Table 1. 

1. Introductory :—Marching in “Threes'* formation. 

2. Rhythmic Jump :—Astride jumps with arm raising sideward 

on astride. 

3. Arm :—Swinging arms forward downward backward forward 

with skip jumps. 

4. Trunk :—(Feet astride and arras upward raised) Trunk 
bending forward downward, to place hands by the side of 
the feet (1) Prone support and jump feet back (2) I'U'.turning 
to position 2 (3) Tteturning to position (4). 

OH 

Trunk \—(Astride and arms upward raised) J-icft hand back 
of neck, right arm sideward raised, head turned toward 
straight arm, lunging and trunk bending sideward left (1) 
Returning to position (2) itcpt‘at on right. 

5. Agility ;—liaising left arm sideward upward oblicpie, raising 
right leg sideward and hopping on left foot, change to right 
arm sideward u])ward oldiqne, raising left leg sideward and 
hopping on right f(»ot. 

Table 2. 

1. IiUroductory ;—“Merry-go-round'*. (Joiicentric circles. Inner 
circle hands clasjied. Ouli?r f)c()plo suj)port hands on 
shoulder of the one in front. 

2. Rhythmic Jump ;—Astride jumping cLapj)ing at the hack and 
in front. 

3. Arm ;—(Shoulders tirni) Arms raising upward (1) Shoulders 
firm (2) arras stretching downward (3) slioiddcrs firm (4). 

4. Trunk: —Astride jumping and holding ankle (1) llcturning 
to position. 

OH 

Trunk rolling (smoothly). 
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5. Agility :—Hopping on left, crossing right foot over left and 
tapping with toes and tapping with heels to right side (four 
counts) (^hanging to hopping on right, crossing left foot over 
right tapping with toes, and tapping heels on left side 
(four counts). 

Table 3. 

1. Tntrofiuchry ‘.— Follow the loader. 

2. Rhythmic Jump Ski]) jump clapping on every count. 

3. Arm : —Swinging arms forward npwanl, left to touching, 
forward downward, forward, downward baekwa»*d, left toe 
ioucliing baekMard, (three counts) and replace foot on (4) 
Kei)eat on left . 

4. Tnink : —Stooj» kneel sitting, arms extending, forward (1) 
Raising arms u|)ward and arching trunk backward (2) 
(Sitting on heels all the time). 

OR 

Ashtan gadand. 

o. Agility: —Ho|)ping on left foot, crossing right leg over left 
and tapf)ing with left to<'s (1) Hopping on loft foot, with 
rigJil toes to the right side (2) (eight counts) Doing same— 
.H()j)])ing on right and tap]>ing witli kd't toes crossed to right 
(J) and taf)ping to left (2). 

Form and Wall Bar Exercises 
Activities under this liead may be selected from the list given under 
the same head in Division III. 


(B) Story Plays and Mimetics 
(^) Stunts 

(D) Yogic Exercises 

1. Kukutasana. 

2. W'ljrasana. 

3. Nauli. 

4. Uddij’ana. 

(F) Jambia 

1. Sheer. ^ 

2. Tamacha 

3. Bahera. J 

4. Khoclii. 

5. Tangdi. 

G. Kamur. 


None 

None 

None 


Offence and Defence. 


'Group 11 Games 

(A) Minor Games 

(B) Singing Games 

(C) Relays 


None. 

None* 

None. 
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(D) Major Gaines 

1. Net Ball. 

2. Basket Ball. 

3. Soft Ball. 

4. Volley Ball. 

5. Badminton Ball and Shuttle cock. 


0 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


Hockey. 
Teni Quoit. 
TJirow Ball. 
Kho Kho 


(£) Leadups 


None. 


'Group III. 

Athletics 

1. JOd Mctw8 lla« 


2. 4x 100 Metres Relay. 

3. 80 Metres Hurdles—^Optional. 

4. High Jump. 

5. Long Jump. 

1. Ball Throw. 

Throws 

2. Javeliu. 

1 

3. Discus. 

4. Shot. 

V Optii 

' Group IV. 

Rhythms 


(A) Dances and Dance Dramas* 

Repc^at the activities under tliis head as in Division HI. 

(B) Favourite Stories of Children None. 

(C) Skipping None. 

(D) Drill 

(1) Indian Oliihs 

(£) Lezim 

(Exercises enclosed in brackets are variations and may also be 
tried). 

Chakar Gol (Gol Baithak) Muh Milap—Vajc*dar Ek—Do—Ghati 
I^zim—Ath Avaj (Peeche Pao—Age Pao)—-Pavitra Baithak 
—Phirki and Hool—Bhadanga Chal Ek—Bhadanga Chal Do. 


(F) Lathi 

Age Phalang, Peeche Phalang—Do Miikhi—^Namsthc Ek—^Naraas- 
the Do—^Liathi Jorese (Chaumukhi Do) Jangmo—Bagalmo— 
Chaumukhi Ek—(Jang Chhaukhi—Bagol Chaukhi)— 

Seedhi Bel—^Ulti Bel—^Dhori Bel<—Jang Bel—^Bagal Bel— 
Anikat. 

(O) Marching 

Revision of the previously learnt activities. 
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Group V 

1 . 


2 

3. 

4. 


Aquatics 

TSmpJuisize form, ease and endurance of previously learnt 
strokes. 

Add other kinds of strokes (until pupil knows the crawl, 
breasl, sid(^, butterfly and back strokes). 

Tr(*adin^ water, floatiiijr, skulling, surface diving. 

Elementary life saving—throwing ropes—free swimming 
c*arrics (using sticks towels etc ) 

(a) iStarting, turning and relay races. 

(b) Life saving instructions. 


APPENDIX II (A) 

EXPLANATORY 

Instructions for Yogic Exercises 
1 • Bhujangasana 

Lie prone on the ground and touch it with the forehead. Let the 
palms rest on the ground by the side of the chest. Throw back the 
head slowly but fully. Slowly raise the chest. Slowly raise the 
abodmen. 

Ardh a-Shalabhasana 

Lie prone on the ground and touch it with the chin. Clench your 
fists allowing the arms to lie i^iJotig the body. Raise the right leg. 
backw'ard, making an angle of 45 degrees. Lower down the same to 
its original position. Raise similarly the left leg. Lower down 
the same to its original position. This completes Ardha-Shalabhasana 
wljich is only an easier modification of the Shalabhasana. 

Dhanurasana 

Lie jjrone on the ground with chin resting on it, and the arms 
placed along the body. Raise the head. Rend the legs in the knee 
joints. Grasp the ankles in the corresponding hands. Raise backward 
the chest and the ihighs, resting the wdiole body on the abdomen. 

Halasana 

Lie suj)ine on the ground with the hands stretched along the body. 
Raise the legs making an angle of 30 degrees. Rest. Raise them 
further making an angle of 00 degrees. Rest. Raise them still further 
making an angle of 90 degrees. Rost. That completes Ardha- 
Halasana. 

Move the legs still further toward your head till you touch the 
ground with your toes. Rest. Move your loes.a little further away 
from the head. (Second Stage). Rest. Move the toes to the farthest 
limit (Third Stage). Rest. Bend the stretching arms and prepare a 
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finger-lock close beyond your head. Slide away the toes to their 
farthest limit. Rest. 

5 , Paschimatanasana 

Sit on the ground stretching out your legs side by side. Prepare 
hooks by bending the index fingers, (iiiteh tlic croi-responding big 
toes in these hooks. Bend the trunk forward. Touch the legs with 
your forehead. 

0. Chakrasana 

Stand erect and then bend side way till the palm ol the corres¬ 
ponding hand reaches the convsponding knee. Bo the same on tbc 
other side. Repeat. 

7. Vakrasana 

Sit on the grrrand with extended legs. Raise one knee till the 
corresponding foot is placed by the aide of the opposite knee. Then 
twist the trunk, pass tlie opjiosite hand around the raised knee in such 
a wav that its arih presses on the raised knee and its palm rests on 
the ground by the side of the face of the raised leg. The other liand 
should go as far back as possible and its palm should rest i*ebind the 

body. 

The pose admits of being tried by raising the knee alternately. 

8. Utkatasana i u 11 

Balance yourself on the toes with knees bent forwai-d and held 
apart from each other, and let the buttocks resting on the raiwd. 
heels. Hold the body erect, the hands rest on the corresponding 
knees. 


9. Vrikshasana . 

Stand erect on both the feet. Fold tlic right leg side-ways, 

placing the right foot in the left groin balancing the body on t le 

left foot. Hands to be folded in Namaskara fashion in front ot tic 

chest. Do the same with alternate legs. 


Shalabhasana Pi„„«h 

Lie prone on the ground and touch it with the chin. 

your fists allowing the arms to lie along the body. Inhale dei p y 
and hold your breath. Stiffen the whole frame and nii.se backward 
both the legs os far ns you can, putting pressure on the arms. 


Tolangulasana 

While sitting form a footlock by folding the crossed legs u|io 
the thigh with feet in opposite groins. Lie supine on the 
Clench fists and place them behind the buttocks. Raise the trun .m 
the heofl on the one side and folded legs on the other, balancing the 
body on clenched fists and forearms. 
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12. Bakasana 

Form the foot-lock as in Tokngulasana resting the palms on the 
gmiind by the siile of thighs. Then lift the body on the hands 
till the knees are brought in the armpits. Bend the head slightly 
forward. 

13. Kukkutasana 

Form a foot-lock as in Tolangiilasana. Insert tlu; liands and 
lor(»arms in between the folded legs upto elbow and place the palms 
on the grouml with fingers j)ointing forward out-stretehed. Lift the 
body up aeross the hands till the folded legs are raised to the elbows. 
Bend tlio trunk .slightly forward. 

l'^- Vajrasana 

tSit on the ground str(^t(?hing out the legs close together. Fold 
both th(^ legs in the knee-joinis and arrange the feet by the side of 
th(i buttocks, keeping ilio soles turned upward. Bring the knees 
close <o each other and cover them with the palms. Close the eves. 

L">. Nauli 

AMiile rnuintainiug Uddiyana give a repented downward and 
forward stroke to tlie abdruninal reeli just above tlio Pubic bone. 
Whil<? doing this j)res« the thighs with the liands. The recti will 
contract and stand out isolutcMl, from the other muscles. That com¬ 
pletes X au I i- Madhya ma. 

W hile maintaining Nauli-Madhyama put more iiressiiro on the 
right thigh witli the right hand, giving a greater bend to the whole 
body on the right side. Simultaneously relax the left side. This 
kt*(?]»s the right r(*ctus contracted, rolling it further to tlu^ right, but 
allows the left rectus to be inactive. This completes J)aksliina Nauli. 

AVhilo maintaining Nauli-Madhyaraa put more jiresseure on the 
left tiiigh with the left hand, giving a greater bend t.o the wliole 
body on the side. iSimuJtanoausly relax the side. This keeps the 
left rectus contracted, rolling it further to the left but allows the 
right, rectus to be inactive. This cK)mpletes V'’ama-Nauli, 

After mastering Madhyama, Dakshina and Vama Nauli, try to 
practise them in quick succession giving the abdomen and undulating 
appearance from right to left and from left to right. This comple¬ 
tes Nauli. 
il6. Uddiyana 

Stand on the ground with legs apart. Bend a little forward 
slightly flex the legs in the knee joints. Best the hands on the thighs. 
Exhale completely, contracting the abdominal muscles. Hold breath. 
Practice mock inhalation by raising the ribs and relaxing the abdo¬ 
minal muscles. The abdomen will wear a concave appearance. 
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APPENDIX II (B) 

List of Breaks 

Note:—To take away the monotony of the table it is advisable to* 
introduce a break between. Hero are a few samples of bieaks. Teachers, 
when monotony crops in can invent and introduce many more. 

1. Places change. Two line.s change place.s. 

2. Turning in i>Iaee with a jump rt‘.pcat quickly. 

Left right or about. 

3. Turning in place with a jump one by one quickly the leader 

starting first. 

4. Files running rc^uiul corrcsi^onding members of tlie adjacent 
files (Outer and inmjr). 

5. Whole file run round adjaeement file (Inner round outer vice 
versa). 

(i. Revolve round ones finger placed on the grouiul. 

7. Files counter marching. 

8. FiloNS counter running. 

9. Head fixed, the rest in the files run round her. 

10. Tail fixed, tlie nist in the file run round her. 

11. Tug of war with cornjsponding members in an a<ljacent file. 

12. Tug of War. Oiks file against another. 

13. Spin the top. Jump and about-turn completely in llie air. 

14. In pairs-catch the partners’ t^ail. 

15. “Thunder rain and lightening” 

Thunder -stamping fc^ct. 

Rain—rubbing palms with shu shu.” 

Lightening—(tapping fast. 

16. In iiiKJS linked. Galloping sideward as indicated by teacher. 

17. In lines linked. Skipping forward and backwards as indicaK^J 
by the teacher. 

18. Winding up—Hands joined—line winds round head of the line— 

Unwinding when all have finislicd. 

19. Zima any variety indicated by teacher. 

20. Phugadi indicated by teacher. 

21. In files—slap the back of the one in front, on signal and repeat. 

22. In files—Slap tlie back of the one in front slap thighs on signal. 

23. Touch the object indicated and come back. 

24. Merry-go-round in small groups of six. 

25. Merry-go-round with alternate persons standing and long sitting. 
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APPENDIX n (C) 

Key to orgaoisation of the activitiee included in the 
Syllahui 

'Group 1 DeTelopmental and Ezercisei 

(A) (i) Exercises (Forms & Wall Exercises as veil (ii) Develop¬ 
mental. 

(B) Mimetics and Story Plays. 

(C) Stunts. 

(D) Yogic Exercises. 

(E) Jambia. 

Group II Gaines 

(A) Minor Games. 

(B) Singing Games. 

(C) Belays. 

(D) Major Games. 

(E) Leadap Games. 

Group III Athletics 

Group IV Rhythms 

(A) Dance and Dance Drama 

(B) Favourite Stories of children 

(C) Skipping. 

(D) Drill 

(E) Lezini. 

(F) Lathi. 

(G) Marching. 

Group V Aquatics 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Ontral Advisory Hoard of Physical Education and Recreation, 
at its meeting at New Delhi on 23rd and 24th December, l!)o4, appointed 
a Siib-Committec, consisting of the following, to investigate and prescribe 
Norms of Physical Fitness for ohildren (for boys and girls sci»arately) 
between the age-groiii«3 of 10 i>lus to 17 pins :— 

(i) Shri G. D. Sondhi, 

Honorary Adviser (Youth Welfare), (Convenor) 

Ministry of Education, 

New Delhi. 

(ii) Shri P.M. Joseph, 

PrincijMvl, 

Government Training Institute of Physical Education, 

Kandivali—(Bombay)* 

(iii) Shri C. C. Abraham, 

Principal, 

y.M.C.A. College of Physical Education, 



Madras. 

The objectives behind these Tests were that these tests should be* 
the minimum targets which all children, except those exempted on medical 
grounds, must reach for general physical efficiency. The children should 
be able to satisfy the minimum standard prescribed for their age-groups. 
Therefore, no record making tests were contemplated showing brilliance of 
performance, agility, strength and skill. The Board agreed that the 
collected data would form the basis for standardised tests for the country 
as a whole. 

The Sub-Committee held its first meeting on 24th December, 1954 
and siibmitt.ed its interim re])ort to the Board on the same day. After 
some general discussion the Board decided that before the T(>sts 'were 
finally laid down, data should be collected from various States by admi¬ 
nistering certain Experimental Tests to 40 children picked up at random. 
It was further decided by the Board that these Experirm^ntal Tests should 
beadminislered to boys and girls separately, starting from the age-group 
of JO plus to 17 plus. 

These norms of physical fitness recommended by the Sub-Committee 
are to be reached as a result of a regular programme of physical activities 
in schools. 

The task of i^rescribing these norms j)rov6jd more difficult than had 
been anticipated. The data n'garding the performiince abilities of boj^s 
aiul girls which was collected from diff(?rent States revealed great inconsis¬ 
tencies and obvious inaccuracies. The Sub-Committee endeavoured to 
make the best use it could of the data collected, but it should be noted 
that the data collected is defective. Where inaccuracies were obvious and 
irreconcilable, the Sub-Cornraittce had to fix standards in a somewhat 
arbitrary fashion, but cart', lias been taken to err on the side of low 
standards so that they are ct^rtain to be within the reach of any normal 
boy or girl with some effort and practice. The Sub-Committee recom¬ 
mends at the same time that, after one or two years of trial all over the 
country, when sufficient data becomes available, these Norms should 
be revised. 



DESCRIPTION AND TESTING 

PROCEDURE OF PJIYSRJAL EFFICIENCY TESTS 

Tests for Boys 

(1) 50 Meters Run 

Facilities: 

1. A 50 yards atrip of even ground at least 4 feet wide. 

2. A atop watch. 

3. A flag. 

4. Chunain. 

Description : 

Tlio runner may take the 'crouch start’ or the 'standing start’. It 
would bo advisable to take a crouch stfirt. On tlio command ‘On your 
mark the runner Avill take his or her position beliind the starting line. 
Oil the ommand ‘Ready’ tlio runner will g(*t ready to run. 
On tilt* eoinniand (h» llu* runner will start running forward. To enable 
the runners to run .straight., a lane *1' wide may bo rnaikcd by 2 Hikss. 
Testing Procedure : 

(a) Establish a starting line and a ilni.sh line ox a,-t I y 50 apart. 

(b) Assign (ine among llio group as the starter. The starter siiould get 
the tunner ready luhind the starting lino and star I the run as indicated 
in the .l)e.seri[)tioii-‘On ydur mark'—‘Ready’ .... ‘Go’ .... On ‘go* he 
also signals the start by smartly dropping tlu^ flag lie lias held overhead. 

(c) Assign one a,s the recorder (d) The le.ider will stand at the linisli lino 
with the stop watch in haiiil (e) Tli s Icarlor will then blow a whistle as a 
signal to start the race (f) The starter will then get the runner ready 
behind the starting line and sfart the race, (g) When the compcjtitor 
breasts an imaginary tape over the liiiisli line, the watch sliould be 

stopped (h) Announce the time to the nearest fiftieth of a second, 
and record. 

100 yards sprint: 

For the 100 Meters Run the same procedure as in the 50 Meters Run 
may be adopted. The time taken by each runner to complete KK) Meters, 
may be recorded. 

(2) High Jump 

Facilities: 

(1) A jumping pit filled with sand. 

(2) Proper High jump Standards. 

(3) Cross bar—either a straight bamboo or a wooden bar.. 

(4) Tape. 
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Description 

The competitor shall not knock off dislodge the cross-bar with the 
hands or any part of his body, nor pass the perpendicular plane of the 
cross-bar in attempting a jump. Such attempt constitute a trial and 
should to counted against. The cross-bar for high jump may be a wooden 
cross-bar or a bamboo cross-bar. 

Testing Procedure 

(a) Set the standards at the edge of the jumping pit at a distance 
of 10-12 foot apart and 7 )laoe a straight bamboo of wooden cross bar at a 
measured height, (b) The competitor may adopt any style of jumping. 
He may approach the bar from any <lirection. (c) Three trials are allowed at 
each height. The cross bar is raised evenly o»ie inch at a time when every 
jumper hcas completed the iieight (either failed, or cleared successfully). 
If a jumper knocks down the bar consecutively three times he is elimin¬ 
ated (d) The best height cleared is recorded. 

(3) Long Jump 

Facilities 

(1) A landing Pit 6—9 ft. wide, J(>—18 ft. long, 12"—18'' deep filled 
witli sand. 

(2) A “Tnke off” board or a line rnarkoil at 5 ft. from the edge of 
the pit. 

Description 

'J’hc distanco jumped fncasurcd at right angles to tlie nearest 
bi'cak in the crr.und made l»y any j>art. of the body of the cojitestaiit to 
the (vlgeof flu* take-<)ir hoard «-r the. line nearest to tl»e pit. It is a foul, 
any contestant touches the gCDiuid hevoiid the take-off hoard or line, 
Vvith any pari- of his hfKiy’. iSuf li jump shall not ho lueasurcfl hut it shall 
he cotmted airainst the comj)etito.r. 

Testin" Procedure 

(a.) Sire that the sand in the piit is level (b) If t.lK>re is no take-off- 
board, make a lake-off-line at a suitahic distance from the pit (c)*Assign two 
judg(‘s to assist in inirasuHnir Uie jumps, (d) Eaeli contestant is to be given 
thrci* trials, the be.st of the three trials is the riMirord for the contestant 
The Iciidirr inu.st waf eli the rake-off-board or line for fouls, also read 
the anil rcirord. The d mark of the tape should be licid at the place 
of landing and readings taken at the take—off board, at the edge nearer 
tlie pit.. 

(4) Cricket Ball Throw 

Facilities 

1. :Uo 1 C ieket Halls. 

2. ?»ieiisuring tape. 



3. Throwing lino. 

4, Paper and pins or stones. 

Description 

From behindSthe throwing line a cricket ball is throwan. The distance 
between the line and the point where the ball fell is Tncasim;d and this 
is the thrower’s record. MeasurcTnent should be made per])endicular to 
the throwing line extended. 

Procedure 

(a) Mark tlie throwing line with a runawy of 50 to 100 ft. (b) Tho 
thrower makes the throw from behind this lines, (c) lie tlirows the ball 
into the fair field with an over hand throw ((Jirls may bo permitted to- 
throw underhand, but they must be encouraged to throw overhand), 
(d) If in the act of throwing or after, the throwing line is stepped upon or 
the fair field is touched by any of the body, it is treated as foul. A foul 
throw is not measured but is to be treated as a trial, (e) Three trials are 
allowed to each person, (f) The best distance is credited to the indivliduai; 
(g) The running or standing start may be employed. 

(5) Chin-ups 

Facilities 
Horizontal bar 
Description 

A horizontal bar or a bamboo polo» tied or fixed horizontally at 
a suitable height may be used for conducting this test. The contestant- 
must grasp the bar or the pole with an ordinary grasp with knucles to 
the face with arms fully extended and legs hanging freely. From this 
position he pulls himself up, till the arms are completely bent at the 
elbows and the chin goes above the bar and comes to a straight arm hang. 
This is repeated as many times as possible. 

Testing Procedure 

(a) The contestant must start from the straight arm positicjn. (b) The 
chinning over the bar must be observed, (c) The feet must not be 
allowed to touch the ground, (d) Only one trial sliall bo allowed, (e) The 
number of completed pull-ups is recorded, (f) Count loudly as each pull- 
up is completed. 

(6) Baithak 

Description 

This is an indigenous exercise done in a variety of w'ays. For testing 
purpose the ordinary baithak is to be used. This is done as follows. 
Standing with feet about 8'—12' apart, bend the arms with a downward 
sweep and do a full knee bend and then immediately come to the standing 
positino. Repeat this movement as many times as prescribed. 
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Testing Procedure 

(a) ].)emonstrale the ordinary baithak. (b) Take one contestant at a 
time, (c) The inunber of beithaks done bj^ each contestant is recorded, 
(d) (yount each baitimk as it is completed. 

(7) Dands 

Description 

T)an<ls an^ also donc^ in a variety of ways. In this ease the ordinary 
(s(*cd]ia) ilaiid is r.scMi, 'IDie distance between the hands should be that 
between the .'iiioiililcTS and tJiat betwec'ii the feet 50 p.(i. j^reater. 

Testing Procedure 

(a) J)enioiistrat(‘. the ordiriarx’ dand. (b) Take one contestant at a 
lime, (c) Count eju-b dand as it i.s completed, (d) Record the total dands 
completed. 

Tests for Girls 

Ft)r 50 nutters run, tlirowing the cricket ball and long jump, the 
cle.Kerif)tions and testing procedures given for these items Jor the boys’ 
tests \^ilI be followed. 

(1) Skipping on the spot in 30 seconds 

Facilities 

(1) Skip]»ing roy)c (to be adjusted to iiidividuars requirements.) 
Provide tUfl'orent len-rths or knot up to sliortcui. 

(•J) Stop Wtitch. 

Description 

Tlie cMiitestmit will hold a skipT>ing rope in both liands and adjust 
tlie Tdj)e. The? number of t imes she is able to nkip over the rope as it is 
swung round the body is recorded. 

Testing Procedure 

(a) The ciiiitestant may be asked to get liold of the rop«5 and get 

ready, (b) She may be given cme or two trails before taking the test, 

(c) The competitor is then asked tn gel nsady and then the command ‘Go’ 

Of ‘Ih'gin’ is given, (d) IS tart the watch as soon as the command 

‘(to* is given. (e) (’omit the number of .successful skips made in 30 
se(^(;n(].s, (fj liicompi'et<* or broken skip.s are not to be counted, (g) Two 
trails may be given and the best performance recorded. 

(:^) Tennis Ball Bouncing in 30 Seconds 

Facilities 

1. Old Tennis Balts. 

2. Stop Watch. 

3. frJinooUi floor preferably an indoor floor. 

4. A 2(t ft. circle in diameter. 

Description 

Use an old tennis ball. A circle 20 feet in diameter may be marked. 
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The ground or floor must be smooth and even. The contestant may be 
•asked to bounce the tennis boll with either hand contiTiuoiisly. 

Testing Procedure 

(a) IJie contestant may be asked to pract i-'o bor.nrinfr once or iwitre. 
(b) On the word ‘Go’ orthe eontostaiit rnay slart Iho teimis ball 
bouficing. 0*) Start tlie watch as soon as tin; conimani! ‘Go’ is given, 
(d) Count the number of successbil boiineings in sccniuls. [r) The ball 
should n(>t g() <)utsi(le the 1*0 feet circle during the bi^invcing. IT if does, 
it must be brought back into the circle and the kamcing started over 
again. All bounces outside the circle, if any, she:dd lie ignored, (f) 
Two trails may be given and the best perliirniancc; r(»corded. 

(•1) Sit Ups in 30 seconds 

Facilities 

(1) A smooth floor ])r(‘rerably with a mat or carf»et to lie upon. 

(2) A iixed bar 4 inehes above the floor. Tlx; i(»west rung of wall 

bars, or the cross bar of a heavy table, stool cdia ir. 

(3) Stop Wat ch. 

Description 

The contestant will lie on her back with the arms locked btdkind 
the neck and tlie feet held fast by inserting them under the bar ]»rovidcd. 

The. starting posilion Ibr ibis exercise* is lying down with arms bent 
fingers lockcxl and [)laccd on the nape of neck. Elbow resting on tlio 
ground. Feet fixed under a firm bar to i)reveiit them fnun k.ing lifled 
in the act of sitting up. Knees should be straight aiid on the floor 
througlioiit. 

From this lying down position the girl raises herself to the silting 
up position, twists the trunk to k;ft, bends forward to touch the h,‘lt kiujo 
with the right elbow. From here the individual r(;turns to lying down 
position. All this constiUil(;.s one sit up. The same is r(;])c;ited again 
but the trunk is now twiste<l to the rijjht and the left elbow is brought 
to the right knee. .Returning to the l.ving dt)wn position Tuakes Ihe second 
sit-up. Thus starting from lying down, coming up to the sitting, twisting, 
bending forward, and then back to starting jiosition will alone make a 
complete sit up. Only completed sit-ups are fc'(H>rc(l, against the j>rescrib(;d 
time i.e. 30 Seconds. 

Testing Procedure 

(a) Demonstrate how the sit-ups is to be done, (b) Ask the con¬ 
testant to take the lying down position with the arms locked behind the 
neck and the feet held fast, (c) On the csommand ‘Go’ the? contestant will 
start the sit-ups. (d) Start the watch as soon as the t?«)nte.stant begins the 
iirst sit-up. (e) Count each sit-up as it is completed, (f) Record mid total 
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sit-ups completod in 30 seconds. ^ (g) Be sure that each sit-up is completed 
before beginning the next one. (h) Incomplete sit-ups may not be counted. 

PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY TESTS BOYS AND GIRLS 


Boys 


Items 

Standards for each Age 

s Group 




10 yrs. 

11 yrs. 

12 yrs. 




.*)() Mtjif rs Run 

0.2 sec. 

9 Secs. 

8.7 Secs. 




High Jump 


2'-9" 

2'-Il* 




Long Jumf) 

S'-O" 

S'-fi* 

9-'0* 




Crickiit Ball 







Throw 

7r>'-o' 

85'-0"' 






13 yrs. 

14 yrs. 

15 yrs. 

16 yrs. 

17 yrs. 

17 + 

100 McUts Run 

17 Secs. 

16.6SCCS. 

16 Secs. 

15.5 Secs. 

. 15.2 Secs 

15 Sees. 

High Jump 

3'-0' 

3'-2' 

3'-4'' 

3'-6'' 

3'-8* 

3'-10' 

Long Jump 

10'jr 

10-6* 

ll'-O' 

ll'-6* 

12'.0' 

12'-6* 

Cricket Ball- 







Throw 

105 ft. 

115 ft. 

125 ft. 

135 ft. 

150 ft. 

160 ft.. 

Chin Ups 

J 


3 

4 

5 

6 

Dands 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

40 

Baithaks 

20 

30 

40 

50 

6<.) 

80' 



Girls 





10 yrs. 

11 yrs. 

12 yrs. 

13 yrs. 



50 Meters Hun 

9.5 Secs. 

9.3 Secs. 

9.1 Secs. 

8.9 Secs. 



Skipping>30 







Seconds 

35 

40 

45 

50 



Ball Bouiicing- 







30 Secs. 

35 

40 

45 

50 



Cricket Ball. 







Throw 

35' 

40' 

45' 

50' 



Sit Ups-30 Secs. 

8 

10 

12 

14 




14 yrs. 

15 yrs. 

16 yrs. 

17 yrs. 

17 + 


1(X) Meters Run 

10 Secs. 

18.7 Secs. 

. 18.5 Secs. 

. 18.3 Secs 

. 18 Secs. 


Cricket Ball 







TJirow 

52'-0' 

55'-0* 

58'-0* 

61'-0* 

65'-0* 


Long Jump 

7'-0' 

7-b* 

7'-9* 

S'-O* 

8'-3* 


S it Ups 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 



(1 Minute) 
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APPjBaiDIX IV 

ISHORT-TERM TRAINING COURSE 
IN 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

:Sliort Term Course in Physical Education 

(As formerly conducted in Bombay)- 

The short-term courses in Physical Education were conducted on the 
premises of the Training Institute for Physical Education, Kandivali, 
Bombay under the direction of the Principal of the Institute. The main 
•purpose of the course was to aquaint class teachers with the importance and 
methods of modern Physical cduc;ation and to make them Physical 
•education minded. 

Period of Training 

The period covered two and a half months. Annually, two courses 
were conducted—December 1st to 14th. of February and March 1st to 
15th of May. Prom the climatic point of view as well as from the point 
■of the convenicn (!0 of tlie teachers attending the course and the Schools 
■deputing them, these months were found to be the most convenient. 
Trainees 

Toac^hers-Mon and Women—who liad completed two years of ser vice 
in a S(;li()ol and who agreesd to servo the s{‘hool, after the training for a 
period of at least t wo years were only aduultiKi. The candklat(*s hiul to 
seiul their apyilicatioiis tor admission, through tlic. Head of tiio School 
and the Educational Inspector of the District. Fdueatioiial Inspectors, 
after scnitinizing the ap|)licalions had to give their remarks as ‘'Recom¬ 
mended” or ‘‘Non-Uecornmendeer' and only those whoso applications 
were recommended \v<Te considered by the Principal. The linal solcolion, 
however, rested with the IVincipal. In doing this the Principal ensured 
tliat candidates solccled were ironi the dillerciit Districts in the State. 

Can-lidates had to bo bslow the ago of 3o years an i cvrlilicd as 
medically tit. Prefcrenci^ was given to those who lia-ire an ayitilude and 
liking tor Physical education. In rare cases where caiulkhitos were other¬ 
wise fit and strongly n.'commoiided by the Educational Insjiec.tor, tliO age. 
limit was suitably relaxed. 

The course was intended for teachers wdio were Matriculatcvs or 
Secondary School Ciu’tificato holders, since (Graduates were c.K.pe{!ted to 
join the one year Diploma (k)ur.se. In special cases tliis uiJe w'as rchixed 
and a few graduate teachers also were admitted. 

Total admission was restricted to lOt)—In tlie early courses -t'O 
admissions were made. 
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Expenses 

All the expenses involved were met from Government funds. This 
ineliided third class railway fare for return journey as well as free acco- 
minrulation and food, duriii^JC the jwriod of training. 

Staff 

Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors for Physical Education 
from the Districts fuul selected icacheis holding the Diploma in Physical 
Education, working in (Joverninent Schools, were transferred to the 
Institute to woi-k as Jnstriu^tvrs. A senior person who designated the 
Head Instructor. He was assistied by four others, one ol whom was a 
lady who looked after the training and welfare of the women teachers. 
All the Instructors staycfl on the premises in close proximit}^ to the 
trainees, camp. 

The Course* was divided under three Heads 

A. Theory, P. Physical Activities. C. iVaetice Teaching. Details 

are as ftjllows : 

Syllabus for Short Term course in Physical Education for 
Secondary School Teachers 

A. Theory 

(I) Elementary Anatomy and Physiology 

AN’idi sjiffitjI reference to I.Miysical a(rtivili(‘S. An (‘lenientar} know- 
l(Hlge of various :«ysie?»js ol l!i • l>:)dy and tiu'ir tiinctions. 

(-) Health Education 

(a) (!o-(»rdiiK:1 i')ii of Health K(lu(*a1i‘.‘n and Physical Educati«>ii. 

(b) Health Ser'. ii-e.:Sledical Inspection, Eollow-iip work, iwcventalioii 
of eii.nimunii'abhj disease in schools. 

(c) Ffcallli Supervision—Care of school promises, provision of sani¬ 

tary iiic.'ilit ics. 

(d) Health In.struction-EUMn(?ntary Hygiene—personaI and commu¬ 

nity. Nutrition and dietcdic.s-knowlcdge of lood values and 
balanced dict-s. Good posture and its importance. 

(e) First Aid--How to render it. 

(•1) Psychology and Principles of Phys’eal Education 

(a) Modern irjterprctation of Physical Educjation, Its relation to 

cdiu^'ition and its place in schools. Its aim and objectives. 

(b) Needs and interests of Secondary school children and activities 

and programmes to meet these needs. 

(e) Nature of the school child and the influence of physical education 
on this. 

(d) Play tendency and its signficance to the teachers. 
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Organization and Administration of Physical Education 

(a) S(jheme of orgjinizaiion in a school. 

(b) 7'inie-table. 

(c) Les'irlcrsliip in i)]iysical cdiicatiVm aiirl the part of the trlass-room 

leacher in ilie jinn notion of physical education. 

(d) Need for a planned <*{)iirso of study. 

(c) Methods of chcckiiiij progress of pupils in Physical Education. 

(*^>) Materials and Methods in Physical Education 

(a) LaV'-ont. aiitl care of filay-grounds. 

(b) Caif‘ of e<jui[)in(‘nt. 

(e) M<’tIiods of teaching various types «>f pliysical acliviti(‘S. 
hi) Lessnii iji P]iysi<-ai Kducaiion. 

(e) Idctiiods nf oriiMnising fhvnip (‘oinjietilions, Enicinicy Tests, 
Toiirnani(.‘iits, Spr)ris jneeis, Intra inm-als, Dciuonstrations, 
H('alt]i T)ays. Play Days, Picnics, Excursions, etc. 
d') Jiules of iinjiortaiiti Major Ga’nes. 

(f>) Scouting -An elementary course in scouting. 

B, Physical Activities 

(I) .1 n trod net nr V adivilies (2) Marching. (3) Exercis<*s »>f C‘alislhcnic9. 
(4) Light Apparatus Drills, (o) Lcziin. (0) Latlii. (7) Asanas. (S) Tuinhling, 
Stunts and Pyramids. (0) linitatiens Story PJays and Action Songs. 
(10) IMiythinical Activities. (11) (James of low organf/ation. (12) .Vtliletics. 
Major Gaimjs. 

Note.- - Activilh’s und(u* the above hra<ls should lx* selected from 
detailed syllabus suggested for Soeojid;u*y schools. 

C. Practice Teaching 

As many sujxTvi.sed lessons as possible. Not J«?ys than .si.x such 
lessons. 

Women were trained in activities suitcvl to Ihcir needs. 

Through practical pri.ijta ts ami cuinpctilioiis the train cs voi, first¬ 
hand ex]u?rioncc of urganizing an<l otlicialing in various ‘ :vi» ics. Traim'cs 
Avero required to kecqj detailed uotes and diaiios ajid these were in-ncf lcd 
from tiiiio to time. 


Daily Routine 

6.30. A.M. 

— S.MO, 

A.M. 

IMiy^icaI Art iif it s. 

10,30. A.M. 

-12.30. 


Lectures and Discussions. 

4.30. 1*.M. 

— 0.30. 

1>.M. 

Physical Activities (Mostly ( Jainc 


Saturdays ^vero half-days and Sundays full Holidays. Occasimially 
Saturdays were full days for organizing Si)orls-meel.s ; pirnic.s ca*. 

Certificate 

On the completion <d’ the course certificates of Attendance were 
awarded to the traiu(*.es. 'Jliese certificates were recongnised by the 
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